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Contributors and Articles 


Roperr ©. Henprickson, member of the New Jersey 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, New Jersey 
State Senator, and member of the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments, gives a new 
view of the trade barrier problem in ‘Trade Barriers 
and National Unity” (page 75). This article is the text 
of an address delivered by Senator Hendrickson at 
the Fifth General Assembly of the Council of State 
(sovernments. 

The author is a pioneer member of the first Commis 
sion on Interstate Cooperation to be formally set up in 
any State, and has long been active as a member of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, of 
which he is now vice-chairman. 

In this article, Mr. Hendrickson sketches a carica- 
ture of the United States as it might be if each State 
became an independent nation. He outlines the work 
that has been done in removing interstate tariffs and 
in preventing the creation of new barriers to inter- 
state trade. The present national defense emergency, 
he says, makes the preservation of amicable interstate 
trade relations and the maintenance of national unity 


of even greater urgency. 


Curris FULLeR discusses in this issue the coordina- 
tion of state information and publicity services in “A 
State-Wide Information Bureau” (page 77). He calls 
attention to the importance of complete and accurate 
public reporting of the activities of state governments, 
and outlines the functions of a central service agency 
which would provide technical assistance to state de- 
partments and agencies in their public relations work. 
The proposed Bureau is intended to supplement and 
not to duplicate the efforts of newspapers and other 
private agencies which report on activities of state gov 
ernment. [It would aid in the preparation of more in 
teresting and attractive official reports, arrange radio 
programs featuring state activities, and, in general, use 
every effort to promote knowledge about the work done 
by state departments and agencies. 

Mr. Fuller for a time served as State Information 
Director of Wisconsin and in this position had the 
opportunity to test- many aspects of his proposal in 
actual operation. There are a number of views as to 
where such an agency should be located within the 
frame work of state governments. Mr. Fuller suggests 
that a quasi-independent bureau responsible to a special 
board would be protected from “politics.” 


FRANK E. Horack, JR., presents the argument for law- 
making assemblies of two houses in his article, “Bicam- 


eral Legislatures Are Effective” (page 70). This article 


is based on a paper given by Mr. Horack at the Ameri- 
can Political Science convention last December. 


rom time to time during the past several months, 
STATE GOVERNMENT has presented articles and reports 
dealing with the operation of Nebraska's unicameral 
legislature (see ‘““Unicameralism Marks Time,” by Alvin 
Johnson, June 1939, page to1; and “Unicameralism 
Works,” by William E. Johnson, November 1939, page 
197). Mr. Horack’s article presents an opposing view 
in his discussion of the case for bicameral legislative 
organization. Mr. Horack will be remembered by con 
stant readers as the author of “Do Legislators Think 
Like Judges?” (STATE GOVERNMENT, September, 1938, 
page 163). 


FREDERICK L. ZIMMERMANN contributes a comprehen-' 


sive picture of the interstate efforts to conserve the 
eastern marine fisheries in. his article, “Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Compact” (page 87). As Secretary 
of the Drafting Committee which perfected the Marine 
lisheries Compact, Mr. Zimmermann has been in in- 
timate contact with the project through all its phases, 
and is thus able to discuss the problems and complica- 
tions which were faced at the various stages of its 
development. 

Mr. Zimmermann is Research Consultant to the New 
York. Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation. Previously he served for six years as a 
member of the New York legislature. 


Two ARTICLES reporting recent interstate conferences, 
“New England States Agree on Uniform Regulations 
for Shipment of Cattle” (page 84), and “Conference 
Studies Defense Problems” (page 85), reveal the in- 
creasing effectiveness of interstate and federal-state co- 
operation as the basis of harmonious action. The first 
reports a New England conference which developed uni- 
form standards with respect to Bang’s disease tests for 
cattle exchanged between the northeastern States; the 
second outlines the background and proceedings of the 
second Mid-West meeting of State Defense Councils 


and Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. 


On the Cover 


THE YOUNG MAN in this picture is doing the first rough 
grinding of optical glass for the delicate aiming appa- 
ratus of big guns. His job is typical of those of thou- 
sands of workers over the country who are engaged in 
producing materials for the national defense program. 
The cover picture is by Photographer Palmer and ts 
used with the permission of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, 
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‘Temporary N ational Economic Com- 
mittee Recommends Committee on 
Federal-State Relations 


A proposal of The Council of State Governments that a continuing 
committee on Federal-State Relations be established by Congress 
was unanimously recommended by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee in its report to Congress late last month. Favor- 
able Congressional action on the TNEC recommendation will be a 
major step forward in the development of effective operating ma- 
chinery for the extension of both federal-state and interstate 
cooperation and will provide an additional weapon for the battle 
against interstate trade barriers. 

The suggestion for a committee on Federal-State Relations 
was advanced by the Executive Director of The Council of State 
Governments in his testimony at the TTNEC hearings on interstate 
trade barriers last year. In January of this year the Fifth General 
Assembly of The Council of State Governments adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the creation of such a joint federal-state committee for 
the purpose of “considering trade barrier problems having to do 
with federal-state relations.”” Last month the Southern Governors’ 
Conference also urged that the TNEC approve the Council’s 
proposal. 
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Trade Barriers and National Unity 


To Maintain a Common Defense on the Home Front 
Interstate Trade Barriers Must Be Eliminated 


By Rosert HENDRICKSON 


Member of the New Jersey Senate and Commission on Interstate Cooperation 


SHOULD like to take the liberty of prefacing 
I this subject with a number of abridged quota- 
tions recently brought to my attention from an 
address by Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, the Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College. 
Perhaps this excursion in- 
to unreality will help us to 
gain perspective in dealing 
with a problem which is 
all too real! 

Dr. Wilkins suggests, 
satirically of course, that 
we correct that old “e 
pluribus unum’ mistake ; 
that instead of being 
forced into a single nation 
governed by absentees in a 
distant city, we assert our ——_»J 
natural rights and become 
forty-eight separate and 
independent nations, each sovereign and indivis- 
ible; that instead of trying any longer to be “e 
pluribus unum,” we become many out of one: 
ex uno plura. Such a plan would have many ad- 
vantages, he suggests. 

Each State, as a nation, would have exclusive 
control over its own separate and exclusive gov- 
erning body, over its own citizens. No longer 
would Ohioans be judged by an Oregonian, taxed 
by a Texan, and told to settle strikes by a woman 
from Massachusetts. 

Each State, as a nation, would have its own 
national flag, its own national anthem, its own 
national motto, its own national salute. 

Each would have its own army and its own air 
force; and each nation bordering on an ocean, a 
lake, or a navigable river would have its own 
navy. All frontiers would be heavily fortified in 
steel and concrete. 

All the activities of a national government 
would flourish in each of the forty-eight nations. 
Each State would, of course, send ambassadors 


and attachés to each of the other forty-seven 
nations; and all would have consuls in the lead- 
ing cities. A rough calculation shows that this 
plan, as applied to the State of Delaware, would 
make every native of Delaware an ambassador, 
an attaché, or a consul, and that the only inhab- 
itants of Delaware would be those who came there 
as ambassadors, attachés, and consuls of other 
nations. 

But the crowning advantage of the new plan, 
Dr. Wilkins assures, would be that it would cer- 
tainly bring prosperity. For almost every one 
of the forty-eight nations would have within its 
borders some more or less raw material which 
could not be found in large quantities elsewhere— 
as for instance quicksilver in California, canned 
shrimps in Louisiana, and rubber tires in Ohio. 
And since every other nation would have to have 
some quicksilver, some canned shrimps, some 
rubber tires, and so on, every nation would be 
able to charge a good stiff price for its own 
special products. Of course, there would be cases 
in which two nations might compete for foreign 
markets, but each nation could protect its infant 
industries by maintaining a high tariff against 
similar commodities manufactured elsewhere. 

This would mean building custom houses at 
all points at which roads might cross from one 
nation into another. And if any nation should 
charge too much for its special products the others 
should be able, with chemical help, to turn out 
synthetic equivalents. 

Ex uno plura! New York for New Yorkers, 
Ohio for Ohioans, California for Californians. 

For a century and a half we have all assumed 
that the United States is, in form and in fact, 
a nation; that the founding fathers—by scrapping 
the Articles of Confederation—had discarded the 
theory that the United States was a confederation 
ot independent, sovereign nations. And the fifty- 
six delegates who met in Philadelphia in 1787, 
made one decision which, more than all others, 
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was to guarantee an end of that separatist and 
militant nationalism that had prevailed during the 
days of the colonies. The commerce clause of 
the Constitution provided that the Congress should 
have the power “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States .. .” 
and in so limiting the powers of the individual 
States, with the obvious purpose of safeguarding 
this grant of authority, the far seeing vision of 
those now immortal delegates specifically laid 
down the mandate that “no State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws.” 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST |RADE BARRIERS 


In the light of the Convention at Annapolis, 
Maryland, in 1786 which resulted in the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia the following 
year, these clauses construed together should have 
disposed of “trade barriers’ for all time, for to 
all who have studied that first Convention, it 
should be quite clear that it was the absolute neces- 
sity of a general supervision of commerce which 
constituted the main purpose of its call. But, my 
friends, men will always be selfish and, on oc- 
casion, to accomplish their selfish ends will always 
be able to find excuses, theories—legal and other- 
wise—and lJawyers to aid them in their selfish 
enterprises. 

So we find those words in our Constitution 
aimed so directly at “trade barriers” as we know 
them, trade barriers which were even then under 
attack within the first thirty-five years of our 
Constitutional history. 

Praise be, however, to the wisdom, the un- 
swerving patriotism, and the far seeing vision of 
a great Chief Justice, who was possessed also of 
matchless courage, that attack was quickly turned 
into a rout. One cannot read and understand the 
opinions of John Marshall in the cases of Brig 
Wilson vs. The United States, decided in the May 
term, 1820, and Gibbons vs. Ogden, decided on 
March 2, 1824, without feeling a.deep sense of 
reverence for the man who made the Commerce 
Clause the loom upon which the American people 
were to weave themselves and their several States 
into an indivisible nation. Excepting only war, 
no other force in our history has done more to 
make that “more perfect Union” the greatest cita- 
del of free government in the world today. 

In Marbury vs. Madison, Marshall established 


that fundamental principle of liberty, that a per- 
manent written constitution controls a temporary 
Congress; in Fletcher vs. Peck, in Sturges vs, 
Crowninshield, and in the Dartmouth College case, 
he asserted the sanctity of good faith; in McCul- 
loch vs. Maryland and Cohen vs. Virginia, he 
made the government of the American people a 
living thing; in Gibbons vs. Ogden he welded 
that people into a unit by the very force of their 
mutual interests. With the coming of this historic 
interpretation of our fundamental law the “trade 
barriers” of that now historic era were completely 
leveled and destroyed. New York immediately 
became a free port for all America. Steamboat 
navigation on American rivers, relieved from the 
terror of possible and actual State-created monop- 
olies, increased at an incredible rate; and indeed 
at abnormal speed. 

New England manufacturers were given a new 
lease on life for the transportation of anthracite. 
The newly discovered and badly needed fuel was 
made cheap and easy to obtain. The farmer who 
wished to send his products to market, the manu- 
facturer who sought speedier and less expensive 
transportation of his wares, the owners of fac- 
tories, the promoters of steamboat traffic, the in- 
numerable builders of river craft on every navi- 
gable stream in the country—each and all were 
benefited by this courageous and unassailable re- 
statement and clarification of the law of the land. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY DECISION 


It is safe to say that no other judicial pronounce- 
ment in history is so interwoven with the economic 
and social evolution of the nation, for today, 117 
years after its announcement it is more potent 
than ever; and nothing is more certain than that, 
despite the shortsighted selfishness of its adver- 
saries, it will gather new strength and continue 
to lend ever increasing vigor to our commercial 
and industrial enterprises so long as there is an 
“American Way of Life.” 

As one studies this gem of judicial lore, in the 
light of present day conditions, he is startled by 
its application at the moment and there comes to 
him a full consciousness of the permanent and 
enduring qualities of our Constitution, the people 
who drafted it, those who interpreted it and gave 
it life. One can almost feel the presence of those 
men as their writings speak to guide us on that 
course of justice, domestic tranquility and lib- 
erty, which they charted for us. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A State-Wide Information Bureau 


Effective Democratic Government Requtres 
That Citizens Be Informed of Its Activities 


CuRTIS FULLER 


Formerly, Wisconsin State Information Director 


TATE GOVERNMENT has grown so rapidly and 
has become so complex in recent years that 
there is an ever-increasing need for correctly 


informing citizens of its operations. During this ° 


same time, the lives of the citizens have accelerated 
in tempo. They have more and more outside in- 
terests and less and less time for the serious study 
of important issues. If citizens are to decide prob- 
lems of public policy intelligently, a bridge of 
understanding between them and their govern- 
ment is necessary. 

As things stand, the theory of a democratic 
self-government based upon public understanding 
is not often realized. For how, with the complexity 
of government on the one side and the competing 
influences of job, friends, motor car, radio, motion 
pictures, organized activities, hobbies and amuse- 
ments on the other, can the average citizen find 


the time to inform himself properly about the 


operation of state government? 

Contrast the size of a State, the number of its 
population and the ramifications of its gov- 
ernmental activities today with the local, self- 
contained communities whence so many of our 
governmental traditions have sprung. In the com- 
munity, the citizens know their town chairmen, 
village presidents or small-city mayors at first 
hand, personally. They elect their policy-making 
boards and help influence them or are influenced 
by them through direct contact. They approve 
taxes on themselves and take a personal interest 
in the spending of those taxes. They build a 
hospital or a school and watch the walls rise brick 
by brick and afterwards send their relatives to be 
patients or their children to be pupils. 

3ut the physical limitations of area and num- 
bers make this impossible in state government. 
Causes no longer can be seen directly; problems 
no longer can be known at first hand. The spend- 
ing of money is obscured by organizational com- 
plexity and there no longer appears to be a direct 
relation between cause and effect. Legislators no 


longer are acquaintances. The governor becomes 
a sort of mythological person known only through 
the newspapers or the radio. The existing media 
of communication and education attack the prob- 
lem only piece-meal. The result is a confusion 
which makes no sense to the average citizen 
earnestly trying to develop an orderly picture of 
what is going on. 

Somehow we must recapture in our citizens’ 
attitude toward state affairs the sense of knowl- 
edge and proprietorship that many have toward 
their community affairs. The complexity must 
be simplified. The operations of state government 
must be made known to all the citizenry. The 
village attitude must be extended to state affairs. 
The job must be done so well and the knowledge 
of the citizen of state affairs become so intimate 
that the villager is made to realize that he is part 
of a larger community—the State. 


A STATE OR PRIVATE AGENCY ? 


Organization of such an educational program, 
to assist and supplement existing agencies of in- 
formation, is here proposed in the form of a 
state-wide information bureau to coordinate and 
extend present state capitol news and department 
information services. Probably the ideal setup for 
an informational agency designed to inform citi- 
zens on the operation of government within a 
State would be a public-minded institution en- 
dowed by private funds. There would be many 
advantages to such private endowment. Properly 
organized, there would be few suspicions of the 
bureau’s motives. There would be no insistence 


that it was serving a political party and, con- 


versely, it could be removed from the pressure of 
politicians. It could, furthermore, be genuinely 
sincere in developing information on all govern- 
ments within a State—State and county, city and 
town—and would not need to be confined to the 
state government alone. 

3ut in the absence of wealthy angels the state 
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government itself appears to be the most promis- 
ing source of support for such an agency. There 
would appear to be good theoretical grounds for 
the State establishing a state-wide information 
bureau. Public schools of all sorts are supported 
by government, and universities by state govern- 
ment, primarily for the education of citizens to 
fill their role better in self-government. Public 
education is regarded as essential to democracy 
and the proposed information bureau is but a new 
kind of educational agency, and perhaps not so 
new at that, for the college extension divisions 
long have filled a place similar to that which the 
information bureau would be called upon to oc- 


cupy. 
BurEAU CAN BE Non-PARTISAN 


The cynical reader, hardened to state politics, 
may scoff at the idea that such an organization 
could be divorced from politics, but if the plan for 
an information bureau is approached with the 
idea that it is an educational institution, much the 
same as the state university is an educational in- 
stitution, and that most of the material handled 
will be non-political, factual information, the idea 
does not seem so fantastic. 

To those who question whether government has 
the right to tell its story it must be replied that 
government has the positive duty to do so! It is 
a duty which has been too long neglected. 

To obtain independence, the information bureau 
should have a policy-making board of its own, 
composed of public-spirited citizens with staggered 
terms, including newspapermen, educators, minis- 
ters, radio men. Such a board, perhaps chosen 
by three or five university or college presidents, 
would be valuable in gaining independence for 
the bureau, in advising it intelligently, and in 
winning greater public acceptance of its efforts. 

The writer believes that, if possible, the infor- 
mation bureau should be organized as an inde- 
pendent agency. Sticklers for keeping a direct line 
of authority from the governor down might want 
to establish it in the executive office, but this would 
immediately lay it open to the suspicion of politi- 
cal influence, even if no attempt to tamper with its 
policies were made. Putting the bureau under the 
secretary of state, an elected officer, because many 
blue books are issued from his office, would raise 
the same objection. Locating it in the legislative 
reference bureau would be better, and certainly 
there should be close cooperation between the two 
bureaus, but even this might not gain it sufficient 


independence. The information bureau is visu- 
alized as a quasi-independent agency, with its poli- 
cies not subject to the whim of any individual 
or private or political group. 

It can be divorced from politics for the reason 
that it need not be concerned with politics. Because 
publicity services have been abused in the past and 
are abused today does not mean that they must 
always be abused. With proper safeguards they 
can perform immense public service. They should 
aim simply at explaining to the populace what 
their government does and how it does it. If this 
can be done graphically, intelligently, fairly, 
brightly, the ever-widening gap between the state 
government and its citizens can be bridged! 

Such an information bureau could be generally 
organized into three main divisions, corresponding 
with the media for disseminating information, 
These, very roughly, would be a division of re- 
porting, for all written material; a radio and 
speakers’ division: and a division of visual edu- 
eation for all pictorial material and exhibits. To 
these three production divisions might be added 
two others which would stem directly from the 
administrator: A division of research and a divi- 
sion of public opinion testing. The board of the 
information bureau would determine policy; the 
bureau head would administer it through the vari- 
ous divisions. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 

In the division of reporting first would come 
the simple task of answering letters seeking gen- 
eral information about the state government, or 
of properly routing letters addressed to the wrong 
department. There is a surprising need for such 
an agency. Letters are received from individuals 
throughout the State seeking information of all 
kinds. Many of these letters can be handled easily 
by routing them to the proper department, others 
must be sent to Washington, and still others re- 
quire research. It is a poor commentary on state 
governmental public relations that few if any 
bureaus exist to serve people who want informa- 
tion enough to write for it. 

Copies of these letters should be routed to the 
division of public opinion testing to provide data 
on the kinds of material on which people want 
information. The most typical of them also should 
be retained to provide the material for a daily 
question-and-answer column which would be dis- 
tributed to the newspapers of the State, with a 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Bicameral Legislatures Are Effective 


Dual-House Legislatures Achieve “De Facto’? Unicameralism When 
Acting on Measures on Which Public Sentiment Has Crystallized 


3y FRANK E. Horack, Jr. 


Indiana University School of Law 


ie PROPONENTS Of unicameralism have cat- 
alogued its merits with a persuasive mar- 
shalling of virtues. They assert that the single 
bodied legislature : 

1. Saves time and expense. 

2. Guards against hastily enacted and ill con- 
sidered legislation. 

3. Eliminates the evils of the committee system 
and the dictatorship of the conference or steering 
committee. 

4. Reduces total legislative costs and permits 
increases in legislators’ salaries so that more qual- 
ified legislators may be procured. 

5. Facilitates the non-partisan election of legis- 
lators. 

The worth of these assertions can be measured 
only in terms of the function of a legislature in 
our modern society. The choices involved relate 
not to the form of a particular system of legis- 
lative organization but rather to the capacities of 
any system to realize the social and economic ob- 
jectives of democracy. 

In brief, society expects of a legislative body : 

First. An adequate and accurate representation 
of the electorate in matters legislative. . 

Second. A capacity to enact accurate and ef- 
fective legislation based on reliable research and 
reflecting practical experience. 

Third. A facility for the expeditious enactment 
into law of the wishes of the community when 
the desires of the community are crystallized and 
the community is ready for action. 

Fourth. The ability to retard legislative enact- 
ment when community policy is not yet crystallized 
and when inaction is more protective of sound 
community growth than is premature legislative 
experimentation. 

Bicameral assemblies have long been criticized 
for their ‘“‘unrepresentative” character. It is true 
that the historic origins of bicameralism stem 
from a desire to give preference to propertied and 
titled classes. It is also true that this basis of rep- 


resentation has been discarded in American legis- 
latures and legislators are selected by all electors 
without qualifications based upon economic status. 
The apparent irrational consequence of continuing 
a bicameral legislature with a unitary basis of 
representation is the foundation of the unicamer- 
alists’ argument. But a system of representation 
founded on area will remain just as arbitrary in a 
unicameral legislature. And the practicability or 
desirability of formal interest group representa- 
tion certainly is not now worthy of consideration. 


ECONOMIC REPRESENTATION BY LOBBYISTS 


Furthermore, the failure of the American legis- 
lature to secure adequate interest group represen- 
tation is more apparent than real. Such represen- 
tation, today, is informally achieved through lob- 
byists and representatives of farm bureaus, trade 
associations, labor unions, temperance organiza- 
tions, and the multitude of interests that have 
found legislative representation desirable. The in- 
formality of this representation is its chief virtue. 
Within the framework of an orderly two party 
system, highly specialized interests may make 
their influences felt. And no matter what the 
popular superstition may be, legislators and lob- 
byists know that influence must come from integ- 
rity and ability. 

With the growing formalization of legislative 
committee procedure, the lobbyist must work more 
and more, as the lawyer, in open court, relying 
on his special knowledge and skill. To be sure he 
represents his client—but that, indeed, is democ- 
racy. 

In an ever increasing measure interest group 
representatives have demonstrated their capacity 
for these responsibilities. We have, in fact, today, 
a. type of interest group representation which could 
be no more effectively achieved under the uni- 
cameral system. 

The proponents of the unicameral system assert 
that it will attract more qualified men to the legis- 
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lature. There is little assurance, however, that a 
change in legislative form will have more than 
temporary significance in improving the caliber 
of legislators. Nor indeed is there any cértainty 
that the caliber of legislators should or need be 
improved. In spite of the over-emphasis on the 
deficiencies of legislative bodies the competence 
of legislators compares favorably with that of 
judicial and administrative officials. It is true that 
misfits find their way to legislatures as they do 
to positions of responsibility in other walks of 
life. But in a legislature these individuals seldom 
if ever have significant influence in the enactment 
or rejection of legislative proposals. Legislative 
leadership, in the main, is on a high level. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

Even with competent legislative personnel many 
critics assert that the bicameral procedure pre- 
vents fair and expeditious consideration of legis- 
lation. This argument is unconvincing. On the 
one hand unicameralists contend that existing 
procedure clogs and delays the efficient considera- 
tion of legislation and on the other hand _ they 
assert that legislation may be rushed through 
the legislature and enacted without the safeguards 
of deliberation. [ven if true these are not ex- 
clusively the consequence of the bicameral system. 
Procedure must rely on human integrity and judg- 
ment. 

Criticisms directed at clumsy procedure fre- 
quently overlook the cause and justification for 
such procedure. Without desiring to defend some 
of the archaic constitutional limitations such as 
the three reading rule and certain voting proce- 
dures, justification of many deterrents to action 
may well be defended on the grounds of their 
deliberative effect. In other words when legisla- 
tures are unable to agree on proposals they fre- 
quently reflect the uncertainty of the society which 
they represent and the resulting inaction may best 
accord with the wishes of the electorate. On the 
other hand when controversies over policy have 
been settled in a given community the obstacles 
to rapid legislative enactment frequently are dis- 
sipated. Many informal devices promote this 
result. 

With a single party in control of the legislature, 
the party caucus provides ready means for agree- 
ment on procedure and on enactment. The gover- 
nor likewise in many instances provides the legis- 
lative leadership. He may sponsor specific legis- 
lation, submit administration bills, and through 
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his office insure their adoption. The legislature 
itself, by joint committees or by the joint meeting 
of the committees of the two houses, can and often 


does reduce the time for committee hearings and 
irons out the minor controversies so that final 
enactment is a speedy and formal process. Where 
solid public interest supports a particular legis- 
lative program, the bicameral system accomplishes 
the expedition of unicameral procedure so that 
de facto unicameralism is achieved. 

The unicameralist will still respond that al- 
though the bicameral system can achieve the ef- 
ficiency of the unicameral system its legislative 
product is still unconsidered, unsupported by re- 
liable data, and poorly drafted. Often these 
charges are true; but the question remains whether 
the creation of a unicameral legislature will im- 
prove the product. Improvement can be achieved 
only through adequate legislative research and 
competent draftsmanship. These requirements are 
unatfected by the form of legislative organiza- 
tional structure. 

Within the framework of the bicameral system 
great improvement has already been made. The 
active and able research organizations maintained 
by the Kansas and Illinois Legislative Councils 
and the code revision commissions of several 
States have made outstanding contributions to 
the improvement of the content and form of legis- 
lation. The continuation of this improvement will 
depend, however, not so much on the change of 
legislative form as it will upon the increase in 
funds and personnel for those legislative agencies 
which have already demonstrated their capacity in 
improving the legislative process. 

LEGISLATIVE Costs INSIGNIFICANT 

Perhaps the reader will feel that if the unicam- 
eral and bicameral systems are so similar in opera- 
tion, that on the ground of expense alone the uni- 
cameral method should be adopted. An analysis 
of state budgets provides the answer. Legislators’ 
salaries or even legislators’ salaries plus the legis- 
lative perquisites are so small a proportion of the 
total state budget that an elimination of fifty per 
cent of the elected representatives would not 
change the proportion of state expenditures for 
the legislative department a single percentage 
point. 

Though generally considered a controversy of 
form the unicameral-bicameral debate involves a 
fundamental issue: of political philosophy. It 

(Continued on page 06) 
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Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact 


Efforts of the Interstate Cooperation Commissions of Eastern 
Seaboard States Results in Agreement on Terms of Compact 


By Freperick L. ZIMMERMANN 


Research Consultant, New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 


N JANUARY II, 1941, the Commissions on 

Interstate Cooperation of the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, meeting together at 
joston as the northern panel of the Eastern 
States Conservation Conference, agreed on the 
final form of the Marine Fisheries Compact and 
prepared it for introduction in the legislatures of 
those States. Similar action will probably soon 


be taken by the Southern seaboard States from. 


Virginia to Florida. 

This is an interesting and significant develop- 
ment. In the first place, in itself the compact is 
illustrative of the possibilities of regional multi- 
state organization for the management of mutual 
natural resources. Secondly, the problem of the 
management of the marine fisheries is so compli- 
cated by the jurisdictional divisions of our feder- 
alism that it will probably require a complete 
pattern of cooperative devices. [fforts for its 
solution, therefore, will provide an interesting 
laboratory of cooperative federalism. Finally, the 
story of the development of this cooperative plan, 
culminating in the decision at Boston to ratify the 
compact during the present legislative sessions, 
illustrates the effectiveness of the machinery of 
interstate cooperation as established in the Council 
of State Governments. 


IMPORTANCE OF FISHERIES 


The shore fisheries of the Atlantic seaboard are 
one of the greatest fisheries of the United States. 
Their importance as a source of food and livelihood 
to the people of the seaboard States is  self- 
evident. But they are also a factor in the total 
national economy and with the growth of speedy, 
refrigerated transportation their abundance. or 
scarcity has repercussions on the food costs of 
people far removed from the seaboard. 

Yet, as is true of so many other fisheries, the 
Atlantic marine fisheries have suffered very serious 


depletion. While this decline has been most no- 
ticeable in connection with the lobster, shad and 
sturgeon fisheries, these probably are but the out- 
standing examples of a general decline. Decline 
in a fishery does not show up immediately in the 
statistical records of the yield since experience has 


‘shown that a decline in the yield per unit of gear 


is met by an increase of the amount or the effi- 
ciency of gear, thus keeping up the total yield. 


DANGER OF DEPLETION 


Dr. Elmer Higgins of the Fish and Wild Life 
Service of the United States Department of the 
Interior pointed out at the Boston Conference that 
while fisheries would not become extinct in the 
same sense as the passenger pigeon did they reach 
a point of exhaustion where they are no longer 
important as commercial fisheries and as sources 
of food. Dr. Higgins emphasized the fact that 
overfishing produces undesirable results before 
the extreme degree of depletion represented by 
the exhaustion of the fishery is reached.: We have, 
he said, three interrelated types of over-fishing 
besides exhaustion. “(1) We have overfishing 
that reveals itself only obscurely in a gradual and 
progressive decline of the supply. (2) We have 
overfishing which reduces the standing crop of 
fish so greatly that slight economic disturbances in 
the price structure lead to bankruptcy of the in- 
dustry. (3) We have overfishing which leads to 
uneconomic utilization by marketing the fish too 
rapidly, and before they have achieved their nor- 
mal growth.” 

The importance of this last type in its effect 
upon the fisheries is evidenced by the studies of 
Dr. Robert A. Nesbit of the Service which show 
that while, compared to a more intensive fishery, 
a less intensive fishery might catch three-quarters 
as many fish, the yield in terms of weight would 
be fourteen per cent greater in the less intensive 
fishery because of growth. Moreover, as a rule, 
the larger fish bring a better price and the smaller 
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catch leaves a larger breeding stock and results 
in a healthier fishery. 

It is obvious, therefore, that well-husbanded 
and under effective management, these fisheries 
could constantly produce a maximum yield of 
fish that at the same time would be consonant with 
the continued productivity of these fisheries, a 
sounder economic status for the fisherman and an 
assured supply of moderately priced food for the 
consumer. The obstacles to such management are 
many. 


PROBLEMS OF CONSERVATION 


In the first place, there is not at the present time 
sufficient biological information for all species 
upon which to base an undisputed program of 
management. Secondly, public opinion as yet is 
not conscious of the degree of depletion of the 
miarine fisheries as it is of the necessity for con- 
servation of the forests, the soil and wild life. 
People still think of the ‘bounty of the sea” as 
inexhaustible. Finally, no single government has 
jurisdiction over the problem. In order to have 
effective management, that management must 
apply throughout the area of a fishery but, under 
our federal system, authority over these areas and 
the courses of migration is jurisdictionally divided. 

The jurisdictional limits of the nation and ac- 
cordingly of the States under present international 
law extend only to the three-mile limit. Beyond 
that is open sea, free to all. Nor is jurisdiction 
unified within the three mile limit. The federal 
government is limited to the exercise of its dele- 
gated powers which seemingly do not extend to 
the control of fishing operations. Regulation of 
the fisheries falls within the internal police power 
of the states.’ Within territorial waters jurisdic- 
tion over the fisheries is divided among the four- 
teen littoral States. The fish do not respect these 
delineations. Most of the species that must be 
protected are migratory and pass through the 
waters of many States. Consequently, action for 
their protection by a single State, while it is help- 
ful, is not sufficient since it cannot be applied 
throughout the range of the species. Even with 
those species that are more or less local in habitat, 
regulation by the local government is complicated 
by interstate marketing and by interstate competi- 
tion. Action by a single State places its fishermen 
at a real or fancied disadvantage in comparison 
to fishermen of neighboring States. Lack of uni- 


'The Abby Dodge 223 U. S. 166 (1912) ; Manchester 


v. Mass. 139 U. S. 240 (1890). 
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fied action has resulted in what almost might be 
called a competition in ineffectiveness of regula- 
tion. 

Under our federal system, the problem becomes 
one of effectuating a unified management of fish- 
eries that traverse many jurisdictional areas, 
While some might think it desirable that some 
unification of management be achieved by direct 
action of the federal government, the apparent sim- 
plicity of this solution is complicated by the char- 
acter of our federalism. As has previously been 
pointed out, the federal government may exercise 
only those powers that have been delegated to it, 
and within the three-mile limit the States of the 
Union retain all the powers reserved to them under 
the federal constitution. Only two of the delegated 
powers seemed to offer possibilities as a means of 
effectuating federal regulation at the time the 
efforts for a marine fisheries compact were begun. 
One of these, the commerce power, seemed diffi- 
cult of direct application at the time.’ Practical 
considerations seemed to preclude the use of the 
other, the treaty power. The analogy of the 
migratory bird treaty’ does not seem to apply in 
this instance, primarily because there seems to be 
no one with whom a treaty could be made. More- 
over, the officials of the national government have 
been reluctant to seek federal control and have 
consistently asserted that the regulation of the 
fisheries within the three mile limit was a matter 
for the States. 


UNIFORM REGULATION NECESSARY 


It was clear that unrelated action by the in- 
dividual States might improve the situation some- 
what but that the problem could only be met by 
the creation of some instrumentality that could 
assure coordinated action. While in the past the 
States have legislated for the regulation of fish- 
eries in their waters, that regulation has been 
ineffective and spasmodic. This has been in large 
part due to the fact that there was no single pro- 
gram, no integration of regulation to cover the 
entire range of a species of fish and no correlative 
agency to unify state action. While there have 
been occasional instances of compacts, reciprocal 
legislation and administrative cooperation at vari- 


ous points on the coast, these were limited to the 


?Under the doctrine adopted by the Supreme Court 
in the recent decision as to the Federal Wages and 
Hours Law, indirect federal regulation at least may be 
possible. The doctrine of the Court in the Tobacco 
Quota Case could lead to a similar result. 

3Missouri v. Holland 252 U. S. 416. 
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boundary waters of contiguous States. There was 
no effort to broaden them into joint regulation 
of the entire range of a fishery. They were local 
rather than coastal in scope. The goal was clearly 
the establishment of some unified control of the 
Atlantic coast fisheries through joint © state 
action. 


INTERSTATE AND FEDERAL-STATE ACTION 


The picture of a fully developed program for 
the conservation and restoration of these fisheries 
will probably have to include the entire gamut of 
the cooperative devices of our federalism. The 
federal government will have to take part in the 
program by supplementing state action. Several 
possibilities are indicated. Possibly the federal 
government may find it necessary to supplement 
the action of the States by regulating American 
vessels fishing outside the three mile limit under 
its power over foreign commerce,‘ and may even 
find that it will have to seek curbs upon foreign 
vessels fishing outside American territorial waters 
by treaties with foreign nations. It is highly 
probable that it may be necessary to enact federal 
legislation similar to the Lacey and Black Bass 
Acts, designed to aid state enforcement by prohib- 
iting the transportation of fish out of or into any 
State in violation of state laws. In fact, the plan 
of action of the Eastern States Conservation Con- 
ference envisages such legislation. Federal grants- 
in-aid for state research, fish hatcheries and other 
undertakings will undoubtedly prove desirable as 
will increased federal appropriations for further 
federal research and badly needed biological sur- 
veys. On the part of the States, a fully developed 
program will encompass, besides the compact, 
uniformity of state legislation and enforcement, 
the enactment of reciprocal legislation and prob- 
ably an expanded use of administrative agree- 
ments and cooperation. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the compact provides the organi- 
zational machinery that will facilitate such co- 
ordination among the States. 

The original impetus for the marine fisheries 
compact movement was generated by a meeting 
of a group of the Middle Atlantic States called by 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation. A continuing committee, 
appointed at this meeting, prepared a plan of 
action which was presented to a larger group of 
States at the [astern States Conservation Con- 
ference held in New York in November 1938. 


Abby Dodge (supra). 


This plan was limited to the three steps deemed 
most immediate. 

The first step suggested by this plan was the 
submission to Congress of a consent-in-advance 
act granting the consent of Congress to the At- 
lantic States to join in a compact for the regula- 
tion and conservation of the marine fisheries. 
While it was realized that advance congressional 
consent was not necessary to permit the states to 
enter into negotiations for a compact, it was felt 
that the enactment of such legislation by Con- 
gress would stimulate interest on the part of the 
States. The consent-in-advance act was passed 
by Congress in 1940 and signed by the President. 

The second step was embodied in the draft of 
a proposed compact to secure the conservation of 
the marine fisheries through joint action of the 
States party thereto. The compact was to establish 
a commission comprised of two representatives 
from each of the fourteen States with the duty of 
recommending state legislation governing the 
marine fisheries within the three mile limit and 
pledging the States to the enactment of conserva- 
tion legislation. 

The third proposal was the passage by Congress 
of an act based upon its power over interstate and 
foreign commerce prohibiting the transportation 
into any State of fish or fish products in violation 
of the laws of that State and prohibiting the trans- 
portation out of any State of fish and fish products 
in violation of the laws thereof. This, of course, 
was not confined to the Atlantic seaboard States 
but would affect all the States of the Union. 

Endorsed in principle by the First Eastern 
States Conservation Conference, these measures 
were referred to a drafting committee for the 
purpose of refinement. During the next two years, 
annual Eastern States Conservation Conferences, 
under the auspices of the Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation of Massachusetts, leading fish- 
eries State, worked with the drafting committee 
on the plan of action as it had been outlined. 


ADVISORY POWERS FOR COMMISSION 


These later conferences and drafting meetings 
decided to make the interstate commission a purely 
recommendatory body with no powers of regula- 
tion and changed the original draft of the compact 
accordingly. It was realized that the primary need 
was the organization of the States of the Atlantic 
seaboard through some formal, legally established 
machinery. If an attempt was made to endow that 

(Continued on page 95) 
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New England States Agree on Uniform 
Regulations for Shipment of Cattle 


New Hampshire Conference Promotes Interstate Trade 


hm New England States have recently de- 
veloped an agreement to facilitate interstate 
trade. In this they have gone a step beyond the 
mere prevention of interstate trade barriers and 
have faced the constructive task of providing uni- 
form rules which make the sale and shipment of 
dairy cattle between New England States a much 
simpler matter. 

The new agreement was drafted and approved 
at a conference held at the invitation of Governor 
Robert O. Blood in the State House at Concord, 
New Hampshire, on January 27, 1941. Twelve 
delegates, representing five New England States, 
attended the meeting and took part in formulating 
the uniform regulations upon which the agree- 
ment is based. 

The purposes of the conference as outlined by 
Governor Blood were the following : 

(1) To agree on a definition of an “accredited” 
dairy herd; 

(2) To work out a schedule of tests for Bang’s 
disease for such herds which will be acceptable to 
the New England States; 

(3) To plan necessary modifications in existing 
state regulations or legislation so that they will 
permit the interstate transfer of cattle on a uni- 
form basis. 

Investigation preliminary to the Conference had 
revealed that Maine and New Hampshire permit 
the importation of cattle under these conditions : 
That the blood test for Bang’s disease must have 


been given within 90 days in “accredited” herds, 
within 60 days in “clean” herds under supervision, 
and within 30 days in all other cases. 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts require that 
tests shall have been made within 30 days regard- 
less of the origin of the cattle. Connecticut and 
Vermont accept cattle from “accredited” herds 
under supervision if tests have been made within 
six months. Discussion at the conference revealed 
that these rules have been administratively deter- 
mined in all states represented except Massachu- 
setts, where the regulations are statutory. 
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The conference was able to agree on uniform 
regulations that would fulfill the requirements of 
the majority of the states represented. Delegates 
from Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut agreed to promulgate new regulations 
which would permit the movement into their re- 
spective states of animals for dairy and breeding 
purposes, without quarantine, providing: (1) 
They came from Bang’s accredited herds under 
state and federal supervision and are negative to 
the Bang’s test within six months from the date of 
shipment; (2) cattle from clean herds under su- 
pervision for Bang’s disease eradication may be 
shipped into these states if they have been tested 
and proven clean within go days prior to the date 
of shipment; and (3) all other cattle must have 
been tested and found clean within 30 days prior 
to date of shipment. 

A few days after the conference regulations 
embodying this agreement were promulgated by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture in New Hamp- 
shire and it is expected that similar action will 
follow shortly in the other three states. Governor 
Blood has received from Governor Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts a letter indicating that legislation 
would be presented to the General Court of that 
Commonwealth, which, if passed, would bring the 
Massachusetts regulations into harmony with 
those agreed upon by the other four states at the 
Concord conference. The results of the meeting 
have been laid before Governor McGrath of Rhode 
Island and it is expected that some action along 
similar lines. will be taken by that State. 

Through the regional office of the Council of 
State Governments this matter will shortly be 
laid before the Commissioners of Agriculture and 
the Cooperation Commissions in the remaining 
northeastern states. 

Those attending the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence were: 
Connecticut—Dr. George Corwin, Deputy 
Commissioner of Domestic Animals. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Conference Studies Defense Problems 


Mid-West State Defense Councils and Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion Consider Subcontracting and Welfare Problems of Defense Areas 


n NoveMBeR of last year the first of a series of 
I regional defense conferences was held in the 
Middle West, at the request of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense. The 
aim of the conference was to clarify the position 
of States in this section with respect to the all- 
important National Defense Program. During the 
course of the conference, recommendations were 
made concerning the machinery and methods 
which could best be adopted by the several States 
in their enterprise of cooperation with the Federal 
Government. 

Since that time, Councils or Coordinators for 
Defense have been set up in most of the States, 
and are showing themselves to be valuable adjuncts 
to the federal defense agencies. What were once 
more or less tentative organizations, set up by the 


States in their first unchanneled urge to “do some- 
thing’ about defense, have now developed into 
integrated bodies of public officials with well- 
defined aims and determinations. 


Only with the actual doing of a job does its real 


significance become apparent. Thus, as the prog~ 


ress of work becomes an actuality, the States are 
able to see the emerging importance of that work, 
and the necessity for accomplishing it with speed 
and efficiency. 

In order to discuss some of the pressing prob- 
lems inherent in their defense efforts, nine mid- 
western States again convened in Chicago on 
March 7. This time the question was not so much 
“how” as “what” the States would do. Represen- 
tatives of Defense Councils and Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation from Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio and \Visconsin crowded a conference room 
in the Stevens Hotel, anxious to hear what federal 
authorities would have to say about subcontract- 
ing, shortages in defense areas, welfare and rec- 
reational activities. 

The opening address was delivered by Mr. 
Francis J. Trecker, Subcontracting Consultant, 
Defense Contracts Service Section of the Office of 
Production Management. He reviewed the volume 
and distribution of defense orders placed in the 


last six months of 1940, pointing out that 90 per 
cent of the total value of the contracts awarded 
had to be placed with some 600 concerns. He 
showed how the emergency nature of the program 
precluded negotiating with the estimated 200,000 
potential prime contractors in this country, since 
so few of them were set up to translate huge or- 
ders into finished products without a probable de- 
lay of years. 

Work, Mr. Trecker said, is, therefore, going 
forward as rapidly as possible with the equipment 
at hand. Progress is being made in building new 
plant facilities, reconditioning abandoned factory 
buildings, and re-tooling companies capable of 
taking orders immediately. To assist in the inten- 
sive effort now being made to bring the facilities 
of small industries into use through extensive 
subcontracting, and thus to increase the rate and 
scale of production in the whole defense program, 
the Office of Production Management has set up 
regional offices of its Defense Contract Service in 
l‘ederal Reserve Banks and branches all over the 
country. 

Mr. Trecker’s discussion was summarized in 
the following practical suggestions to: State De- 
fense Councils for assisting the subcontracting 
program: 

(1) Each Council should make immediate con- 

tact with the nearest Federal Reserve Bank, or 

Branch thereof, in order to secure necessary 

information with respect to defense contracts. 

(2) Each Council should disseminate this in- 

formation to potential subcontractors through- 

out the States, by means of press releases, etc. 

(3) Each Council should establish an informa- 

tion contact point which would put those inter- 

ested in subcontracts in touch with the proper 
procurement officials. 

(4) Each Council should keep the Office of 

Production Management informed with respect 

to available industrial resources of its State. 

(5) Each Council can assist the Office of Pro- 
duction Management by urging prime contractors 
to farm out defense work. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Post War Planning 


To promote the adjustment process back to more normal 
conditions after the defense program has been com- 
pleted, the President has announced that he will suggest 
the enactment of broad enabling legislation laying the 
groundwork for a large post-defense public works pro- 
gram. As examples of the type of work he believes 
should be undertaken, he has mentioned a national sys- 
tem of express highways, public housing, and hospital 
construction. While the essential purpose would be to 
take up the slack in employment as the defense program 
tapers off, emphasis would be placed on the type of 
project that would bring some return to the government. 
In this connection, the President intends to ask that 
serious consideration be given to the so-called excess 
condemnation principle of acquiring land for highway 
construction. He has called attention to the fact that 
several state governments have been successful in em- 
ploying this procedure for participating in the increased 
land values that follow highway construction. While 
only very tentative plans have been worked out so far, 
it is believed that one of the first new trunk highway 
projects to be undertaken would be a road running north 
and south along the whole length of the Atlantic coast. 
Appropriations for the new public works program would 
not be sought until a definite slackening in defense em- 
ployment had been noted. All Congress would be asked 
to do at this time would be to provide the necessary 
authority so as to permit plans to be prepared. 


Access Roads 


BEcAUSE OF the large number of new military reserva- 
tions that are being opened, it has become necessary to 
provide what are termed access roads linking these 
army or navy establishments with the existing highway 
system. In a special report dealing with this situation, 
the Public Roads Administration has recommended that 
these access roads be built entirely at federal expense. 
Congress will be asked to appropriate a sum of $150,- 
000,000 for the purpose. While the federal government 
will stand the entire cost, state highway departments 
will be asked to supervise the work. Another category 
of special defense highway project mentioned in the re- 
port involves the immediate strengthening and improve- 
ment of certain weak sections of highways regarded as 
being of particular importance from the military stand- 
point. It is proposed that this work be carried on under 
the same plan as other operations under the federal aid 
highway program except that the federal contribution 
be greater than the normal fifty per cent. An appropri- 
ation of $100,000,000 would be prorated to the States 
on the existing federal-aid basis, and would be used sole- 
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ly for projects designated by the army or navy. It is 
believed that the States should participate in the cost of 
this work since the normal traffic using the highways 
will derive as much or greater benefit from the removal 
of the weak sections as will the armed forces of the 
nation whose use of them will be largely limited to the 
defense emergency. 


WPA Funds 


HAVING FOUND it necessary to utilize the authority 
granted by Congress for accelerating WPA expenditures 
during the first half of the fiscal year, the President has 
sent the expected message to Congress asking for a 
deficiency appropriation. Specifically he asked for a 
supplemental amount of $375,000,000 to carry the pro- 
gram over the balance of the fiscal year. This would 
raise the total amount made available to the WPA for 
the present fiscal period to $1,135,000,000, Even though 
it receives the full amount requested, the WPA will find 
it necessary to curtail its program from the February 
peak of about 1,900,000 persons employed. This reduc- 
tion process will involve the curtailment of existing 
operations wherever feasible as well as the selection of 
fewe’ new projects. 


Recent Legislative Proposals 


REVIVING similar proposals made in previous sessions, 
Senator Truman of Missouri has introduced a measure 
prohibiting the interstate operation of motor vehicles 
from states whose licensing laws do not conform to 
certain minimum requirements. Several recent bills 
seek to compensate county governments for the loss in 
tax revenue that they will suffer by reason of the pur- 
chase of large amounts of land by the federal govern- 
ment for defense purposes. One such measure has been 
introduced by Representative Harter of Ohio in con- 
nection with the Ravenna Shell Loading Plant. Along 
a somewhat different line, Representative Costello of 
California, who is a member of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, has introduced a biil dealing with 
the important subject of home defense. This measure 
would amend the National Defense Act so as to au- 
thorize the President to establish a Home Defense 
Organized Reserve comprised of men over draft age 
who voluntarily enlist. The Army would be called upon 
to train, arm, and equip this new organization. The 
members to be recruited would be subject to active 
service only in time of national emergency declared 
by Congress or by the President pursuant to law. 
Among other bills of interest to state government is 
one sponsored by Representative Spence of Kentucky 
calling for the creation of a division of water pollution 
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control in the Public Health Service. One of the func- 
tions of this division would be to make federal grants 
available to state and local governments for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. The measure 
would also give the consent of Congress to interstate 
compacts for the prevention or abatement of stream 
pollution. 


Community Facilities 


FoLLOWING the President’s recommendations that fed- 
eral assistance be extended to communities whose 
facilities are being over-taxed by the influx of defense 
workers, a bill has been drafted by Chairman Lanham 
of the House Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 
authorizing an appropriation of $150,000,000 for loans 
and grants. Hearings before the Committee have de- 
veloped testimony to the effect that there is widespread 
need for such assistance. In fact, the view has been 
expressed by members of the Committee as well as by 
those who have appeared to testify that the appropria- 
tion proposed would be too small. There is some sup- 
port for raising the amount to $300,000,000. Officials 
from the Federal Security Agency and the Office of 
Education have made it clear that essential school 
construction in defense areas would use up a large part 
of the fund proposed, without taking other facilities 
into consideration. In the form in which it was in- 
troduced, the bill authorizes federal assistance through 
such agencies as the President may designate for the 
purpose of making community facilities available in 
places where he may find that a shortage of such fa- 
cilities exists or impends. The program would be 
limited to areas where the lack of essential services is 
impeding or about to impede the defense program. 
Another condition that the bill would impose is that 
the President must certify that the locality involved 
is unable to provide the needed public works and serv- 
ices through its own efforts. The program would 
range from 100 per cent loans to 100 per cent grants 
depending on the conditions that exist in each case. 
Thus the federal government would assume the entire 
burden in places where the need is purely temporary 
while in other communities where there is a continu- 
ing need for a certain amount of new facilities the 
locality would be expected to repay part or all of the 
cost. 


Tax Immunity Tested 


Tue Bureau of Internal Revenue has begun a test 
action intended ultimately to prove its contention that 
the Federal Government has the right under the Con- 
stitution to tax the income from state and municipal 
securities. Its first step was to send notices of deficiency 
to seven bondholders of the Port of New York Au- 
thority who had not included interest on their bonds 
in their tax returns on March 15, 1938. The position 
taken by the Treasury in the matter is that public cor- 
porations such as the Port of New York Authority are 


neither states nor territories nor political subdivisions 
and that therefore those holding their securities cannot 
claim exemption under the existing Internal Revenue 
Code. This Code provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment may not tax the interest on the securities of States, 
territories, or political subdivisions. Treasury attorneys 
assert that if the courts uphold them on this point, the 
broader issue of the constitutional immunity of state 
and local securities will be raised. It is stated that 
the present action represents no change in the Admin- 
istration’s policy of seeking to tax only the future 
issues of state and local securities. To avoid putting 
a large class of taxpayers to unnecessary expense the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will proceed only against 
a few Port of New York Authority bondholders. It is 
assumed that the Port Authority will undertake the 
legal defense of the bondholders involved, especially 
since it defended its employees in previous tax litiga- 
tion with the federal government. 


Recent Decisions 


FIXING. another boundary post in its rulings on in- 
junctions against picketing in labor disputes, the United 
States Supreme Court (Milk Wagon Drivers Union 
of Chicago, local 753 v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc.) 
has upheld the right of a state court to enjoin “acts of 
picketing in themselves peaceful when they are en- 
meshed with contemporaneously violent conduct which 
is concededly outlawed.” Holding that the field has 
been covered by the federal alien registration law, the 
Court in another decision has invalidated a Pennsyl- 
vania statute on the subject. In this decision, the Court 
took the view that the National Congress is supreme 
in dealing with this matter and that the States must 
yield to it. It is understood that 19 States have laws 
which are affected by this ruling. Still another recent 
ruling that may have far-reaching implications on state 
tax legislation, is one in which the Iowa use tax as 
applied to mail order houses sending in goods from 
outside the state, was sustained. The Iowa use tax is 
complementary to the Iowa retail sales tax and is a 
tax on the use in the State of tangible personal property 
at the rate of two per cent of the purchase price; pro- 
vided that such use tax need not be paid on property 
where a tax is required to be paid under the state sales 
tax law. 


Vocational Training for Defense 


DEFENSE Training Courses will be given priority in the 
nation’s vocational schools, according to a new plan an- 
nounced by Associate Director General Sidney Hillman 
of the Office of Production Management. Under the plan, 
local representatives of the United States Employment 
Service will recommend to schools the types of training 
required for defense occupations and the number of 
workers needed in the region served by each school. The 
Office of Education and the Employment Service worked 
with OPM in developing the details of the plan. 
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Trade Barriers and Unity 
(Continued from page 70) 


As I read the opinion in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
in preparation for this occasion, there surged 
through my mind a multitude of words and 
phrases—a panorama of events. Outstanding 
among them were: “States’ Rights,” ‘State 
Sovereignty,” “Localism,” “Nationalism,” “Police 
Powers,” “Common Defense and General \Vel- 
fare,” “Restraint of Trade,” “In- 
dustry,” “Domestic Tranquility,” more perfect 
Union,” “1776,” “Bunker Hill and Yorktown,” 
the “Annapolis Convention,” the ‘Philadelphia 
Convention,” the “Louisiana Purchase,” “Slavery 
and Slave Trade,” the “Missouri Compromise,” 
the “Foote Resolution,” the “Steamboat,” the 
“Cotton Gin,” the “Gold Rush,” the “Railroad,” 
the “Telegraph,” “A House Divided Against 
Itself,” the “War Between the States,” “Ap- 
pomatox,” “With charity toward all and malice 
toward none,” the “Transcontinental Railroad,” 
“National Expansion,” “Industrial Growth,” the 
“Telephone,” the “War with Spain,” “Fur Trade,” 
“Protective Tariff,” the “Automobile,” the “Air- 
plane,”’ the “Wireless,” the “First World War,” 
the “Auto Truck,” the “Auto 
(of every nature and description), “Trade Bar- 
riers,” the “Second World War,” “the Council 
of State Governments,” “National Unity,” “De- 
fense Program;” “one nation, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all!” 

Out of this maze of incoherent thinking, my all 
too slow mental processes finally sifted this one 
obvious and incontrovertible fact: namely, the 
clause of our Constitution which John Marshall 
had so lucidly interpreted, placing the regulation 
of interstate commerce strictly within the juris- 
diction of the National Government, has been 
responsible for this nation’s glorious history of 
achievement as the greatest free-trade area in the 


“Commerce,” 


Bus,” “Taxes” 


America, 


world. 


REVIVAL OF TRADE BARRIERS 


And yet, after a century and a half, we find that 
there has been a growing tendency in the direction 
of reverting to the establishment of trade barriers 
between States, somewhat as they existed at the 
beginning of our country, just prior to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. 

More than a thousand of these trade barriers 
are today obstructing the free flow of commerce 
among the States. They are imposed both by statute 
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and by administrative regulations, through license 
fee, excise taxes, and various merchandising and 
inspection requirements. They have been erected 
by almost every one of the forty-eight States, 


operating for the benefit of local producers and 
distributors, to the detriment and injury of con- 
sumers everywhere in the nation. 


PURPOSES OF BARRIERS 


The story is now an old one. We all know that, 
generally speaking, interstate trade barriers—not 
unlike national tariffs—are intended to accomplish 
any one or more of three purposes : 
(1) To provide a protected market for home 
producers and merchant groups by discour- 
aging the consumption of “imported goods” 
from sister States; 

(2) To retaliate against States which have pro- 
tected their own producers; and 

(3) To raise public revenues at the expense of 

market, or consume 


those who produce, 


“imported” goods or services. 


Similarly, we have all learned to recognize at 
least the most obvious features of trade barrier 
legislation as falling within four generally ac- 
cepted categories: first, the imposition of higher 
effective rates of taxation upon interstate than 
upon intrastate trade, particularly in respect to 
alcoholic beverages, motor vehicle taxes, “use” 
taxes, and taxation of plants, animal or food 
products ; secondly, inspection and quarantine reg- 
ulations designed to hamper free and orderly mar- 
keting of agricultural and horticultural products, 
milk and dairy products; thirdly, police regula- 
tions, implemented to protect the public health 
and safety, but often perverted under so-called 
“port of entry” legislation to check incoming and 
outgoing traffic as to equipment, inspections and 
taxes; and fourth, home-product specifications, 
giving preference to the use of local products and 
labor in public works, state contracts, and for use 
in state institutions. 

We all know, in fairness, that many state laws 
have been passed in the above fields for the legiti- 
mate purpose of promoting the health and general 
welfare of our people. We all know, in truth, 
that many more have been adopted from _ eco- 
nomic motives, by the political pressure of special 
interest groups, and enforced, with discriminatory 
effect. 

Though it is often difficult to determine just 


where, in these instances, legitimate “general wel- 


fare’ and “police powers” purposes end and the 
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“trade barrier,” as we know it, begins, this line 
of demarcation usually may be found by the ap- 
plication of the definition of “trade barriers” 
furnished recently by an official of the State of 
New Mexico, when testifying before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee : 

“In identifying a statute which is in fact an im- 

proper barrier to interstate trade, it must be found: 

1. That it actually does restrict or impair the 

free flow of commerce between the States; 


That it discriminates against the persons or 


te 


products of a sister State and in favor of the 
persons or products of the home State; 

3. That it is valid under the Constitution and 
cannot be modified by the Courts, and 

4. That the enactment is not really necessary for 
the protection of property owned by the State, 
for the preservation of its revenue or for the 
protection of the peace, health, morals or wel- 
fare of its citizens, or that the benefit gained 
by such protection or preservations is out- 
weighed by the profit or. gain which would 
accrue to the State or its people if such pro- 
tection were waived.” 


Though this definition would not always de- 
termine the existence Or non-existence of a “trade 
barrier” in a given case, it is, I think, a fair 
yardstick, if properly applied to the several cate- 
gories of “trade barriers” I have heretofore enu- 
merated. 

It is not my purpose here in this more or less 
general statement, to weigh the merits or demerits 
of specific laws in the several States. I have hoped 
to refresh the minds of most of you, and perhaps 
introduce some of you to the serious effects and 
inherent dangers of interstate trade barrier legis- 
lation. 


STATE PREFERENCE LAWS 


Many years ago a State decided to use only 
building material produced in that State in the 
construction of its public buildings. Now a score 
of States do likewise. Another State decided to 
use in its public institutions only coal mined within 
its borders. Other States immediately followed 
suit. More than half the States have adopted ex- 
cise taxes on oleomargarine to protect local dairy 
industries and high license fees are levied on the 
manufacture and sale of this and other butter sub- 
stitutes. There are States which place high pre- 
mium taxes on insurance companies with home 
offices outside the State. Milk-shed areas may be 
delimited by the refusal to furnish health inspec- 
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tors, and by arbitrary changes in sanitary require- 
ments. Quarantines against plant or animal prod- 
ucts of competing areas may be based upon eco- 
nomic rather than pathological or biological 
grounds. 

In these and hundreds of other ways, state 
powers are being used to obstruct the free flow of 
interstate commerce. 


New Jersey-DELAWARE CONFLICT 


A particularly ludicrous example comes to my 
mind as affecting a long and “mortal” conflict 
between my own State of New Jersey and our 
neighbors in Delaware over fishery rights in the 
Atlantic Ocean out of Delaware Bay. Constant 
friction and bickering by the owners and operators 
of fishing craft and the retaliatory rulings of the 
respective state adminstrative departments led, 
finally, to the arrest of the Captain of a boat from 
Delaware who was taken into custody by New 
Jersey authorities while plying his trade off the 
Jersey Coast. The counter-charge, filed in the 
Court against the Delaware demon was, “piracy 
on the high seas.”’ 

Current issues of national magazines carry a 
two page spread advertisement by an American 
trucking association headed: “Here’s one map 
you never saw in school,’ depicting some of the 
state barriers to truck transport, including con- 
flicting weight laws in adjacent States, conflicting 
regulations governing lights and safety equipment, 
length and height laws that arbitrarily block whole 
sections of United States highways ;. insurance 


- that is good in one State but insufficient in another. 


I have said that the story is an old one. It is 
old, but only because two years ago, in this very 
hall, many of you joined in drafting and adopting 
a Resolution of the Fourth General Assembly 
of the Council of State Governments : 


“Resolved, that in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Midwest Regional Assembly of 
the Council of State Governments, this Fourth 
General Assembly of the Council recognizes that 
‘trade barriers’ under any guise are detrimental to 
the economic welfare of the Country ; 


That this Assembly recommends complete adherence 
to the traditional American policy of free trade 
between the forty-eight States; 


That this Assembly requests the Secretariat of the 
Council of State Governments to study legislation 
and policies which tend to create such barriers and 
to restrict the free flow of commerce; and 
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That this Assembly call an Interstate Conference 
on this subject to be attended by legislative and 
administrative delegates designated by the Coopera- 


tion Commissions of the various States.” 


That Resolution gave the first formal recogni- 
tion to the existence of this problem which threat- 
ens the economic welfare of our country. 

By your action at the General Assembly of the 
Council in 1939, you branded interstate trade 
barriers as creatures of the States in the exercise 
of their sovereign authority. By your subsequent 
interest and activity you have, step by step, been 
proving that States can and will solve this prob- 
lem in the exercise of their sovereign authority. 

The National Conference on Interstate Trade 
Barriers sponsored by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments at the request of the Fourth General 
Assembly and held in Chicago in April of 1939, 
focused the attention of the nation on this new 
War Between the States. The warning phrase 
“Balkanization of America’ appeared often in 
the public press. The more than four hundred 
state legislators and administrative officials in at- 
tendance at that meeting carried home with them 
clearly defined conceptions of what constitutes 
these “trade barriers” as well as constructive pro- 
posals for their elimination. 


TRADE BARRIER TREND REVERSED 


In summary, surveys which have been made 
since the time of the National Conference point 
to a sharp reversal in the “trade barrier’’ trend. 
More than twenty States have repealed or vetoed 
“trade barrier’ laws while any number of other 
measures were defeated in committee or on the 
legislative floor. 

Practically no new “trade barrier’ legislation 
was adopted during the 1940 legislative sessions 
and “repealers” were applied to several existing 
statutes. In addition, many administrative orders 
and rulings have been modified at the request of 
other States to remove discriminatory practices. 

Increasingly, legislators, administrators, and 
the public in general have become aware of this 
problem and its attendant dangers. Increasingly 
state legislators and state administrative officials 
have devoted their attention to its solution. The 
pendulum has begun its swing in the opposite di- 
rection. 

There is no longer any basis for mutual igno- 
rance or mutual misunderstanding of this prob- 
lem, but too many “trade barriers” still exist to 
justify any assertion that the intent of the Com- 
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merce Clause—free trade among the several States 
—has again been fully realized. 

If we are to move from plurality toward unity 
from ex uno plura to e pluribus unum we must 
continue, to the end, in the destruction of these 
legal-economic frontiers within America. 

If we are to maintain a common defense on 
the home front in this crucial hour when “Na- 
tional Defense” is the keynote of every public 
utterance, and preserve free government for pos- 
terity, all interstate trade barriers of every nature 
and description, must yield to that “more perfect 
Union.” 


Legislative Sessions 
As of March 31, 1941 


Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened: 
January 8 
..January 8 
January 7 
January 
January 8 
7 


Special Sessions 


In Prospect 
Regular Sessions Will Convene: 
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THE STATES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Hitch-Hiking and Defense 


LecisLators. find themselves faced with many special 
problems this year, as a result of nation-wide readjust- 
ments attendant upon the National Defense Program. 
This spring thousands of men will migrate to sections 


where better jobs are obtainable, and thousands more 


will travel, on leave, between military cantonments and 
their homes. Many of these men, lacking train fare, 
will “thumb” their way, adding considerably to the hitch- 
hiking traffic, made up previously of high school and 
college boys on vacation, together with the usual number 
of vagrants. 

Recognizing the dangers to hitch-hiker and driver 
alike, many states have passed laws limiting or prohib- 
iting this mode of transportation. Twenty states and 
the District of Columbia have outright prohibitions on 
hitch-hiking. They are: Arkansas, Colorado, Connecti- 


cut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Minne- - 


sota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Laws of this type, however, have been strictly en- 
forced in but a few isolated. places, and this year will 
likely see a number of amendments to the laws, favoring 
men in uniform. In any case, conditions will favor a 
general relaxation of the provisions in the case of 
soldiers and civilians alike. 


OPM Secretary 


Tue Orrice of Production Management announced on 
February 17 the appointment of Mr. Herbert Emmerich 
as Secretary. 

Mr. Emmerich has had extensive experience in the 
government service. During the last three years he 
has served as Associate Director of the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House in. Chicago. 

Born in New York City in 1897, he was graduated 
from the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
in 1918. His services with the United States Govern- 
ment include work in the Farm Credit Administration 
where he served as deputy governor. 


Defense Photographs 


Tue InrormMation Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission and the Office of Production 
Management has announced that its Picture Office 
will serve as a clearing house for photographs on every 
phase of the defense program. Requests for photo- 
graphs will be routed directly to the Picture Office, 
where in turn they may be re-routed to organizations 
having a large number of pictures of the type desired. 


Photographs are supplied for publication only. Requests 
should be directed to Robert Collyer, Special Assistant 
to the Director of Information, Office of Production 
Management, Room 3523, Social Security Board Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Service Council for Trainees 


IN AN EFFORT to avoid at this time some of the personal 
difficulties which faced men inducted into military serv- 
ice during the last war, a non-profit corporation, known 
as the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Service Council has 
recently been set up in Chicago. The Council's activities 
will be largely advisory in nature. Its principal function 
will be the routing of requests for assistance by draftees 
or their families to the persons or agencies qualified to 
give such aid. 

Specific provisions for the protection of enlisted men 
have already been made under the Federal Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. Under the act, finan- 
cial obligations of draftees may be deferred until after 
discharge from the army or navy. Families of draftees 
may not be evicted from dwellings renting for less than 
$80, in cases of non-payment, nor may cars be repos- 
sessed if one-half of the purchase price has already been 
paid. Arrangements have been made for payment of 
life insurance premiums by the government, the sum to 
be repaid by the insured following his discharge from 
active service. Deferment is also granted on all taxes 
due the government. 

Many courts have adopted a standing rule that no 
judgment to force payment of civil obligations will be 
entered unless the plaintiff files an affidavit that the 
defendant is not serving in the armed forces of the 
United States. Legal advice with respect to financial 
and many other problems is also available from many 
draft boards, at no cost to draftees. 


Former Governor in Defense Effort 


A RECENT announcement from the Office of Production 
Management indicated that Hon. M. Clifford Townsend, 
former Governor of Indiana, had joined the staff as 
special adviser on agricultural and labor matters. He 
was appointed to start work in Mr. Sidney Hillman’s 
division on March 1. 

Former Governor Townsend is well acquainted with 
the problems which face him. During the four years 
preceding 1937, when he became Governor, he served 
simultaneously as Lieutenant Governor and as State 
Commissioner of Agriculture. At that time he estab- 
lished the Indiana Milk Control Board which has be- 
come a model for other milk control -administrations 
throughout the country. 
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State Information Bureau 
(Continued from page 78) 


special weekly column for weekly newspapers. 
This question-and-answer feature would ask and 
give the answers to pertinent questions about the 
State, its people and its government. 

A section of departmental reports should be 
established with advisors and technicians to trans- 
form the present windy, dry-as-dust reports into 
living, readable, dynamic presentations to attract 
reader interest. Most annual or biennial reports 
today are required by statute as a means of re- 
porting to the legislature and are turned out in a 
routine, lifeless manner with little attention to 
their interest for the public in general. 

Usually, little thought is given to the possibility 
that reports may be made attractive and readable. 
As far as public relations is concerned, most ex- 
isting reports are worthless. And yet a 24 or 36- 
page pamphlet, full of pictures and easily-compre- 
hended charts, well-planned and_ well-written, 
would be very valuable. Instead of a few copies 
of a large expensive tome, a single pamphlet de- 
scribing the relationship of state government to 
the lives of the people might inform half a million 
persons. 

Brief colorful reports, well-illustrated and 
graphically dramatized, because their content, size, 
number and distribution can be controlled (as 
information in newspapers cannot be controlled ), 
may offer the greatest possibility for bridging 
the gap of public misunderstanding. There is no 
reason, other than practice and statutory restric- 
tions, why booklets should not be issued on a 
wide variety of subjects, several times during the 
year, instead of being bound by the limitations of a 
formal report to the legislature. 


SUMMARIES OF STATE REPORTS 


One suggested method of complying with stat- 
utory requirements for the formal reports is to 
prepare all statistical material as an appendix to 
a 24 to 36-page summary, and issue a few copies 
of the combined report and large numbers of the 
entertaining summary. It is unfortunate that 
many states sharply limit the number of reports 
by statute. 

In addition to departmental reports, pamphlets 
could be issued cutting across departmental lines— 
something almost never done at present except in 
the expensive blue books. Other pamphlets would 
summarize certain “lines” or services of the state 
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government. Here would be gathered accounts of 
related activities conducted by a number of dif- 
ferent state departments on such subjects as 
health, welfare, education, finances, etc. 

Newspapers are important and the problem of 
organizing newspaper relations is an especially 
delicate one in most state capitols. This arises 
from the fact that all the other media of edu- 
cation must be solicited and organized by the in- 
formation bureau. This is not true of the news- 
paper. Newspapermen are seekers-after-informa- 
tion. Sometimes they resent attempts to coordinate 
news dissemination and often it is bad public 
relations policy to attempt to do so. Newspaper- 
men should always have access to department 
heads or their spokesmen for information. \Vhere 
departments have publicity men they should be in 
positions responsible enough to be spokesmen for 
the department heads. 

This is not to say that publication of material 
in newspapers should not be promoted. It should 
be, but by its nature such material will seldom be 
of the 
in their regular beats will cover “spot news.” It 


‘spot news” kind because newspapermen 


will take the form of feature articles and general 
informational stories, preferably well-illustrated 
with photographs or charts. 


BurREAU SUPPLEMENT NEWSPAPERS 


Care should be taken that the information 
bureau does not become merely an extension of 
the newspaper reporting staffs covering the capitol. 
The most promising field for news stories is in 
research work, developing stories not ordinarily 
turned up by newspapermen, or covering subjects 
to which newspapermen ordinarily cannot devote 
sufficient time, and in preparing feature stories. 
If the staff of the information bureau is small, 
its efforts may be more efficiently spent in acting as 
a public relations consultant and in developing 
better publicity techniques in other media than in 
serving as a secondary arm of the press. It should 
be noted that releases which are written for in- 
dividual state departments properly should be 
edited in accordance with departmental policy. 

In the radio and speakers’ division would be 
organized all radio activities, possibly the distri- 
bution of educational playlets if these are pre- 
pared, and a central speakers’ bureau. The writer 
is Optimistic about the possibilities of radio. A 
federal theater project was set up under the infor- 
mation service at Wisconsin in 1938 and half a 
dozen actors were enlisted to record radio pro- 
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grams at the \Visconsin state station, WHA. These 
programs were prepared as 15-minute playlets, 
each dramatizing the activities of one or more state 
departments. It was intended that the 15-minute 
recordings be mailed to the various radio stations 
throughout the State. About 16 programs had 
been recorded and arrangements had been made to 
start releasing them when the information service 
was discontinued. 

Another branch of the radio and speakers’ divi- 
sion, the central speakers’ bureau, would list all 
available. speakers and their subjects from all 
state departments, and would promote the services 
of the bureau among the thousands of interested 
organizations in the State. Publicity for such 
speeches would be handled through another divi- 
sion of the information bureau, which would send 
out advance notices, obtain advance copies of the 
speech and abstract them for newspapers, ete. 
Publicity for radio programs would be coordin- 
ated similarly. 

The division of visual education would admini- 
ster all informational activities involved in the 
production and distribution of photographs, mo- 
tion pictures, pictorial exhibits, charts and posters, 
in short any media which carry their message 
through visual means. Design of printed material 
also would be centered here although the content 
of such reports would be written in the division 
of reporting. 

There are half a dozen separate departmental 
picture files scattered through any state capitol. 
Most of them can be consolidated profitably. 
Scores of requests for photographs are received 
from various publications and organizations each 
month and a central picture file would facilitate 
their handling. In the same category is the estab- 
lishment of a photographic section through which 
cameramen would be available when needed by any 
state department or capitol editor. A capitol draft- 
ing or art service would operate in the same 
manner, specializing in the preparation of graphic 
charts, posters, pictorialized statistics. 

The photographic section would develop and 
extend the use of motion pictures to illustrate 
and dramatize state services. Schools, clubs and 
other organizations would be logical places to 
show such films, whose distribution should be co- 


' ordinated with the state speakers’ bureau. A com- 


mittee of state film distributors might be induced 
to sponsor a series of shorts on state departments, 
institutions, or services. 

Traveling exhibits containing posters, charts, 


and, if possible, figures or apparatus in motion 
should be prepared and routed. Vacant stores 
will be available in nearly all cities to serve as tem- 
porary locations for these exhibits. They would 
be publicized by other divisions of the informa- 
tion bureau. Preparation will begin by consulting 
with the state departments themselves. The artists 
and photographers of the information bureau will 
design and prepare the exhibits. 

_A number of activities will require the coordi- 
nation of all production divisions of the informa- 
tion bureau. [For example, a state-wide organi- 
zation of women’s groups might be enlisted to 
promote public education on state welfare services 
and the information bureau’ might provide them 
with the publicity material. Such a group might 
even be organized especially for the purpose. 

The use of the schools for educational purposes 
might be extended. Many civics books and books 
on government now in general use in the schools 
are out-of-date. The information bureau should 
see that they are modernized, possibly by cooper- 
ating with the state university or the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. The latter should be 
induced to help improve and extend the distribu- 
tion of information about the state government 
and the education of pupils on state governmental 
affairs. Contests could be sponsored through the 
schools to encourage intensified study of state 
government. Attention could be focussed on spe- 
cial state problems by making them topics for the 
annual high school and college debates. The mo- 
tion pictures of the information bureau would be 
welcome in schools. The modernized informa- 
tional reports could become subjects of classroom 
study. 


PROBLEM OF COORDINATION 


The problem of superimposing a state-wide in- 
formation bureau over state departments which 
already have publicity services will require careful 
planning. Coordinating departments without pub- 
licity services, however, will not be difficult. In 
dealing with departments already having publicity 
divisions, the information staff's services would 
be largely advisory because it would not be prac- 
ticable to give the staff authority over men em- 
ployed in other departments and under the author- 
ity of another executive. The information staff 
would keep in touch with the activities of depart- 
mental editors and every effort would be made to 
enlist the support of department heads. 

Regular meetings of all capitol editors and pub- 
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licity men would be sponsored by the information 
bureau for the discussion of technique and policy. 
Newspapermen, radio men and editors would be 
asked to give counsel at such meetings. Probably 
no attempt should be made to bring in editors 
from other departments as staff members of the 
information service. The problem of when to 
centralize would depend upon the attitude of the 
department head, the particular problems of the 
department and the publicity medium in question. 

Any kind of centralization which would inter- 
fere with a department head's right to determine 
his own policy and to interpret that policy should 
be avoided. The information: service in such 
cases would act only as public relations consultant 
and advisor. It would be well to deal cautiously 
with the “political” departments—those headed 
by elected or constitutional officers—until the in- 
formation bureau is firmly established. Pressure 
to use the information service to build up individ- 
ual political careers must be resisted at all times. 

Despite these necessary limitations there re- 
mains a broad field in which coordination is 
definitely desirable and can be attained without 
interfering with the authority of departments over 
their employees or policies. All departments could 
use the superior publicity facilities and techniques 
of the information bureau without having their 
policy affected. The information bureau would per- 
form production services for departments with 
publicity services. Most departments are not set 
up, and usually could not and should not be set 
up, to handle adequately radio, a central speakers’ 
bureau, central picture file, photographic service, 
motion pictures, art service, and so on. 

The information bureau would consult with 
individual departments on policy only when re- 
quested, and in this case its public opinion testing 
division would be invaluable. 

In cooperating with other departments, for 
reasons already mentioned, the information bureau 
would seldom undertake to issue spot news stories. 
In addition to the problem of press relations, it 
would be difficult for a central information bureau 
to release numerous spot news stories because of 
the difficulty of setting forth the facts in accord- 
ance with the policy of the department in ques- 
tion. Timeliness is important, and the constant 
consultation necessary for the release of a flow 
of news stories from a number of different de- 
partments would be sure to cause delays and 
administrative difficulties. In other media, es- 
pecially where timeliness is not so important, the 
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problem is simpler. In many cases centralization 
would be possible simply because state departments 
do not have the experience or the techniques avail- 
able. Radio programs can be centralized, for ex- 
ample, because a single radio program requires 
little consultation on public relations policies 
compared with that required by a continuous flow 
of news stories, each of which requires consuita- 
tion. The circumstances in each case will deter- 
mine the advisability of centralizing educational 
activities in the information bureau. 

Centralizing is of particular value in bringing 
together material from a number of departments 
to show all the services in a particular line that 
the state offers. Related services often are pro- 
vided by several state departments and the public 
is confused in attempting to differentiate between 
them. 

Many instances will arise in which the informa- 
tion bureau can give assistance in ironing out 
some publicity or public relations problem. There 
may be a department head from whom newspaper- 
men cannot get information, who can be “brought 
around” to see the wisdom of supplying it. In- 
numerable instances will arise in which some 
choked stream of information can be opened up 
to provide a constant flow of material. 

A typical instance at Wisconsin was the inter- 
cession of the information director to’ establish 
more workable relations between the State Su- 
preme Court and the working newspapermen. For 
years the monthly opinion days of the court were 
dreaded by reporters because they had no, ade- 
quate place to work in the vicinity of the court 
room and not enough copies of the opinions to 
work with. Dozens of decisions are handed down 
on opinion days and it was not unusual for mis- 
takes to be made in the confusion. When the 
situation was explained, the court generously pro- 
vided five copies of all decisions and specially 
prepared abstracts of the most important cases 
for the newspapermen. The justices also opened 
their conference room for the use of reporters 
on opinion day. 

The attitude of the information bureau staff 
and its willingness to cooperate with state depart- 
ments without sacrificing the integrity of its edu- 
cational task will, in the long run, be very im- 
portant to the bureau’s success. The first. and 
vitally important educational job will be to con- 
vince department heads of the need to disseminate 
information about their department without cen- 
sorship, distortion or prejudice. 
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Marine Fisheries Compact 
(Continued from page 83) 


machinery with powers of its own, resistance 
probably would develop that would defeat even 
the creation of any such machinery. Pragmati- 
cally, there were two hurdles. First, opinion, par- 
ticularly interested opinion as represented by the 
fishermen, was not yet ready to go that far. 
Secondly, difficulties might be met in the courts 
of some of the States with respect to the delega- 
tion of powers to an interstate body. 

Another important change was made in the 
compact as a result of the consensus of the repre- 
sentatives of the fishermen asked to comment on 
the proposed plan of action at the Conservation 
Conference in 1940. It added a third representa- 
tive ori the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission from each State who was to be a 
citizen ‘with a knowledge of and interest in the 
marine fisheries problem.” 

The compact, as it will now be introduced for 
ratification by the States, provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission whenever two or more of the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida have joined and 
Congress has ratified. Provision is also made 
for the inclusion of any neighboring inland State, 
having an interest in joint anadromous river fish- 
eries with one or more of the member States, if 
the neighboring State so desires. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


The Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion will be comprised of three representatives 
from each State. The compact indicates that as a 
general practice one of these is to be the executive 
officer of the administrative agency of the State 
charged with the conservation of fishery resources ; 
the second is to be a legislator who is to be desig- 
nated by the State’s Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation, and the third is to be a “citizen with 
a knowledge of and interest in the marine fisheries 
problem,” to be appointed by the governor. Free- 
dom is permitted, however, in this scheme of 
representation so that States can make other ar- 
rangements in line with their constitutions or 
general practice. 

The Commission is a purely advisory body with 
the duty of recommending to the governors and 


legislatures of the compacting States such meas- 
ures as, after study and consideration, it deems 
desirable for the preservation of the fisheries. 
Since all the States are not concerned with every 
species of fish, the compact provides that only 
those States which have an “interest” in a par- 
ticular species shall vote on recommendations 
concerning that species. The determination of 
how large a proportion of any fishery constitutes 
an “‘interest’’ is left to the Commission. An ad- 
visory committee of commercial and sports fisher- 
men is to aid the Commission. Costs are to be 
allocated among the States in proportion to the 
primary market value of the products of their 
fisheries, exclusive of cod and haddock, as re- 
corded in the most recent published reports of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 


FEDERAL AGENCY TO AID COMMISSION 


The compact expressly states that the federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service is to be the primary 
research agency of the Commission, cooperating 
with the research agencies in each State. This 
will provide a direct channel to the governments 
of the States for the recommendations of the 
federal agency. 

While it might very well be argued that an 
advisory body such as this could be created with- 
out resorting to a compact, the employment of 
a compact has some very real values. The com- 
pact is a legal affirmation of the principle of co- 
operation among the States to conserve the fish- 
eries. Moreover, the States are more certain to 
be represented on an advisory body established 
by a compact to which they are parties than might 
be the case if such a body is established under a 
merely voluntary arrangement. It seemed evident 
that an absolutely essential need, if we are to 
hope for unified action and the enactment of uni- 
form or complementary regulations by the States, 
is the provision of some formal machinery for 
integrating that cooperation. Furthermore, that 
machinery must be officially recognized in the 
laws of the States, must be devoted to the problem 
of fisheries alone and must be responsible for 
initiating action on fisheries proposals. Only then 
can synchronized action from fourteen States 
be obtained. 

It was the feeling of the state officials that the 
establishment by compact of this formal commis- 
sion for recommending measures to the States 
would first insure that such recommendations are 
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made and, secondly, would give to such recom- 
mendations a more official character than attaches 
to those made by extra-legal organizations. More- 
over, the establishment of such an official body 
would simplify the task of integrating the work 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service with the 
efforts of the States, since the compact provides 
that the Service is to act as the primary research 
agency for the Commission. The very existence 
of the Commission, emblematic of formal organi- 
zation of the coastal States to deal with the fish- 
eries problem, would provide a base for extended 
federal cooperation with the States in achieving 
a broad program of restoration. Undoubtedly, 
such action by the States will help obtain the ap- 
propriation of funds by Congress and the state 
legislatures to provide the much needed survey 
of the fisheries of the Atlantic Coast. 


FISHERMEN TO HAVE VOICE 


In addition, specific provision was made in the 
compact for an advisory committee representative 
of the fishermen of the entire coast to be attached 
to the proposed Commission. It was felt that best 
results will follow only if the cooperation of the 
fishermen is obtained. Their participation in the 
formulation of recommendations to the States will 
assure support not only in enactment but also in 
enforcement. 

The compact marks the beginning of unified 
action for the preservation and effective manage- 
ment of the great Atlantic shore fisheries. The 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission it 
establishes should provide the much needed focal 
point for further advance. 


Bicameral Legislatures 
(Continued from page 8o) 


raises a question of the flexibility of legislative 
action in terms of legislative responsibility to the 
electorate. 

The streamlining of deliberation is obviously 
attractive in a world which places high value upon 
action. It is not accidental that the democratic 
influences of the early Greek civilization and the 
democratic movements of the later 18th and roth 
centuries paralleled philosophical movements 
which found importance in idealism rather than in 
realism, which placed greater value in contempla- 
tion than in action. Conversely the pragmatic and 
realistic schools of the early 20th century con- 


sciously abandoned much of the moral and ethical 
nature of man for pure mechanism or Watsonian 
psychology. 


THE CHALLENGE OF ACTIONISM 


In the realm of politics, although the forms re- 
main unchanged, innumerable straws in the wind 
indicate the effect of a machine age on the thinking 
and acting habits of the people. Even the bitter- 
ness of a political campaign has not produced great 
editorial writers or outstanding commentators: 
news print moves to larger type and shorter 
stories, from word to picture, and from printed 
word to radio voice. The forum fights an uphill 
battle to regain the position of the town meeting, 
Men have become accustomed to delegate tasks 
to others, to institutions, to machines. They want 
their answers ready made and so a philosophy 
of action challenges, in the realm of ethics and 
politics, the philosophy of deliberation. And it 
challenges a double-bodied legislature as an extray- 
agance and a monstrosity. Indeed, the philoso- 
phies of those we consider not quite respectable 
challenge even the existence of any legislative or 
deliberative body. Action is the password. Blitz 
is the fashion. 

The usefulness of joint legislative committees 
and the party caucus have already been elaborated 
as a means of unicameral action within the frame- 
work of the bicameral system. Unicameral action 
is necessarily the result of single leadership. It 
occurs in the American legislative scene only when 
there is a general unification of political and social 
objectives which have insured a political party a 
dominant position on the political scene. It seems 
to me that this is the outstanding advantage of a 
de facto unicameralism—it is not a permanent or 
fixed way of life for the State and its people. 
When there is uncertainty and doubt, the addi- 
tional brakes that a second house of a legislature 
can provide is both necessary and desirable in 
order that legislative action does not run ahead 
of popular acceptance. When popular demand has 
unified on a particular social program so that 
whatever opposition develops cannot be described 
in terms of general uncertainty, machinery is 
then available in the framework of our present 
bicameral organization to speed the achievement 
of the objectives without an application of brakes 
by the second house. This ability to accelerate or 
brake the speed of government should not be 
abandoned quickly for a vehicle built on horse- 
power and without brakes. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Pending Labor Legislation 


LABOR RELATIONS bills patterned after the Minnesota 
“count ten” law have been offered in the legislatures 
of seven additional states during their current sessions: 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Nebraska. Another bill in Maryland 
would suspend the right to strike against employers 
engaged in production of goods essential to the national 
defense, and would make violations of its terms a felony. 
No action has been taken on any of these bills to date, 
but in West Virginia a bill modeled after the Minne- 
sota law was substituted for a general labor relations 
bill by the Senate and is now awaiting action. 

One of the chief objections of organized labor to 
legislation requiring a “cooling off” period is that in 
effect it constitutes an outright denial of the right to 
strike on jobs which can be finished within the period 
prescribed. A bill to amend the Minnesota law to 
exempt such jobs from operation of the “count ten” 
law has been submitted in the legislature. 


Legislatures Set Up Defense Agencies 


LEGISLATIVE action has recently been taken in three 
states—Iowa, Nebraska, and New York—establishing 
defense agencies to cooperate with those of the Federal 
Government. Although the defense bodies of the states 
vary one from another in a number of respects, their 
authority, in general, covers similar fields of activity. 
Among the subjects which these organizations have been 
authorized to survey and evaluate are: Industrial ma- 
terial and facilities; production and manufacturing fa- 
cilities; transportation facilities; agriculture, food 
supply and land use; labor supply and training, labor 
relations and human resources, professions, trades and 
skills; housing; consumer protection; hospitals, health 
and sanitation facilities; educational facilities; recrea- 
tional areas and facilities; welfare; and finance. 

In addition, the New York council is specifically 
charged with activities relative to the coordination and 
mohilization of police and fire-fighting organizations. 
In the cases of both Nebraska and New York, the de- 
fense organizations may work in an advisory capacity, 
analyzing present state legislation, with the current 
emergency in mind, and recommending the passage of 
such new measures as may be deemed advisable. 


Daylight for Defense 


Tue mea oF “daylight saving” first arose during World 
War I, and became an actuality in the United States 
by March, 1918. With the recent passage of the Lease- 
Lend Bill pledging this country to'serve as “the arsenal 


for the democracies,” officials are again discussing the 


possibilities of a nation-wide daylight saving plan as 
a means of conserving coal and electric power for de- 
fense production. 

Since the repeal in 1919 of the national law, daylight 
saving has been established in many sections of the 
country on a state or local basis. In Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, state-wide laws prevail. A New York 
provision specifies that cities, towns and villages may 
adopt daylight saving ordinances. 

Most communities in Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont annually set 
their clocks ahead, although there are no state laws on 
the subject in these commonwealths. Pressure by cities 
and towns outside the eastern time zone, caused Ohio to 
be put on Eastern Standard time (corresponding to day- 
light saving time in the central time zone) by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1927. In 1931 
Michigan adopted Eastern Standard as legal time, while 
in 1936 Chicago and neighboring communities estab- 
lished it by ordinance. The Chicago ordinance has, how- 
ever, since been repealed and the Chicago region now 
observes daylight saving time only during the spring and 
summer months. 


Motorists’ Liability Laws 


ELEVEN STATES have introduced compulsory automobile 
liability insurance bills in the current sessions of their 
legislatures. In California, Colorado, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, New York, 
Ohio lawmakers are considering measures to require 
motorists to carry liability insurance for the protection 
of others whose property may be damaged, or who may 
be injured through the motorist’s use of his automobile. 

As early as 1927 Massachusetts passed a compulsory 
insurance law. To date no other States had followed 
suit, although thirty-three states carry safety responsi- 
bility laws on their statute books. These laws constitute 
a modified form of compulsory insurance law. Under 
them a motorist’s operator’s license and license tags 
may be revoked, in cases where the motorist fails to 
pay a judgement against him in a traffic accident, or 
where he is convicted of serious violations of traffic 
law. In most cases privileges are not restored until the 
judgement is paid in full. 

States having such laws are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West .Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Defense Conference 
(Continued from page 85) 


(6) Each Council should inform the Office ot 

Production Management of any need by pro- 

ducers of its State for technical services, to- 

gether with the area in which it is needed, and 

the type of job it is required to undertake. 

Following these recommendations with respect 
to efficient subcontracting methods, Mr. Charles 
P. Taft, Assistant Coordinator of Health, Wel- 
fare and Related Defense Activities, outlined 
problems facing specific communities which have 
recently acquired army cantonments or industrial 
concentrations. These include shortages of school 
and medical facilities, together with totally inade- 
quate sewage disposal plants and public utilities. 
Mr. Taft explained how his division was attempt- 
ing to remedy the situation by stimulating the 
activities of all local organizations, private and pub- 
lic, having to do with the provision of any of the 
needed services. His job, he said, was to assist in 
formulating an immediate program and in locat- 
ing the agencies best able to carry it out. 


FEDERAL AID FOR DEFENSE AREAS 


It is expected that funds for community facili- 
ties in those localities where shortages exist will 
be provided for through passage by Congress of 
H. R. 3570 (Lanham Bill). The total estimate of 
the sum which will be needed has already reached 
$278,000,000, but the $150,000,000 provided by 
the “Community Facilities Bill” is believed ade- 
quate for immediate needs. It is unlikely that tax 
duplicates in these defense areas will show in- 
creased revenues from higher property assess- 
ments before two years, but as soon as additional 
revenues will pay for the increased local expendi- 
tures, federal assistance will be withdrawn. Sur- 
veys have been made and are now in process which 
will enable the federal authorities to determine 
where funds are most needed and what bearing the 
needs have upon defense activities in the localities. 

With respect to police protection and zoning re- 
strictions, Mr. Taft said that proposals were being 
discussed in Washington which would enable the 
Secretary of War to extend federal powers to 
provide this authority, where state and local pro- 
visions are inadequate. 

Mr. Allen Moore of the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation, National Defense Advisory 
Commission, reported briefly concerning the status 
of State Defense Council bills and other defense 


legislation in the various state legislatures. The 
five statutes designed to provide necessary au- 
thority to state governments for law enforcement 
and the protection of civil liberties in times of 
crisis, were discussed by conferees at some length, 
These bills had been drafted, following the 
Federal-State Conference on Law Enforcement 
Problems of National Defense, by a committee 
composed of state officials and members of the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State laws, and were now being considered 
by state legislators throughout the country. 

Concluding feature of the meeting was a report 
by delegates from the several states with respect to 
developments in their communities on defense 
matters. Without exception, statements were 
notable for the cooperative spirit which they 
evinced. Obviously, progress had not all been on 
the mechanical side. Since the earlier meeting, 
confidence in the effectiveness of interstate and 
federal-state defense cooperation had grown rap- 
idly. States showed themselves in all instances 
anxious and eager to.employ every facility at their 
command toward the success of the National De- 
fense Program. 

Mr. Earl Mallery, Executive Director of the 
American Municipal Association, presented the 
view-point of local officials, when he stated their 
determination actively to assume responsibilities 
for phases of the defense program falling within 
their spheres of influence. 

In conclusion, Mr. Frank Bane, Director of the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, summed 
up the main points of the conference. He reported 
that, after some six months’ experience in defense 
production, the main problem is still—more speed. 
The States and localities have made a creditable 
start in doing their part through the establishment 
of machinery to cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and through its effective use. The value 
of their work, however, will be increased as na- 
tional policies are clarified and procedure de- 
veloped on the federal level which will set the pat- 
tern for uniform action. 


PRINCIPAL DEFENSE DEVELOPMENTS 


At this meeting, Mr. Bane pointed out, atten- 
tion had been directed to the two most important 
developments in the national program thus far: 
(1) the plan to tie into the effort every conceiv- 
able industrial implement, to the end that the 
greatest possible production may take place within 
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the limited time available, and (2) the plan to 
concentrate and focus all local, state and private 
activities and agencies on the problem of preserv- 
ing the health, welfare and morale of individual 
citizens during the emergency, and in developing 
national unity for defense. 

Since the first midwest defense conference, 
which was held in Chicago on November 18, 1940, 
other sections of the country have undertaken 
cooperatively to solve their regional defense prob- 
lems. On November 25, 1940, a conference of 
New England and Mid-Atlantic Defense Councils 
was held in New York City; on December 11, 
1940, a conference of Western and Mountain 
State Defense Councils met in Salt Lake City ; and 
on December 2, a conference of Southern and 
Southeastern Defense Councils convened in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Specific problems discussed at 
the conferences varied, but in all cases, the aim 
was the same—the formulation of better and more 
comprehensive plans of cooperation for the com- 
mon defense. 


STATE DEFENSE DIGEST 


On Marcu 25 the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission announced that it. would issue a 
weekly digest of state legislative proposals and 
action relating to the defense program. 

Distribution of the digest is restricted to state 
and local defense councils and federal agencies. 
The new publication is being prepared in response 
to the demand for information concerning the 
various measures related to state and national 
defense that are now receiving attention in state 
legislatures. 

The digest will provide a channel of communi- 
cation for state defense matters not only between 
the state and federal levels of governments, but 
also among the States themselves. In this way 
individual state and local defense councils will 
be informed concerning the methods employed by 
other councils in handling problems common to 
all such agencies. 

The first issue of the digest reports state prog- 
ress on legislation in the following defense fields : 
State Councils of Defense, state guard or militia 
forces (to replace National Guard units called 
into federal service), fresh pursuit by military 
forces, control of explosives, prevention of sabo- 
tage, and the protection of interstate public prop- 
erty. 


STATE GOVER 


Model state legislation in five of the fields re- 
ferred to above was drafted and approved by 
state officials in accordance with instructions from 
the Federal-State Conference on Law Enforce- 
ment Problems of National Defense which met 
in Washington, D. C., last August. These model 
laws have been brought to the attention of all 
state legislatures in session this year. A number 
of States have enacted them in substantially the 
form proposed by the Conference; others have 
inserted amendments desired by various groups. 
Some legislatures have found certain of the bills 
unnecessary to their State’s defense preparations. 

Later issues of the digest will include informa- 
tion concerning state action and legislation in the 
fields of defense housing, civil rights, un-Amer- 
ican activities, airports, defense planning, zoning 
of areas surrounding new or unusual military or 
industrial concentrations, civil protection for 
soldiers and sailors, and the acquisition of land 
for defense uses. Other matters relating to de- 
fense in specific communities such as public im- 
provements, health, welfare, education, and recrea- 
tion will receive attention. State financing of 
defense-connected projects and the new taxes im- 
posed for defense purposes will also be analyzed 
in future issues of the digest. 


New England Agreement 
(Continued from page 84) 


Maine—Mr. Donald B. Corbett, Chief of the 
Division of Animal Industry. 

Massachusetts—Mr. James De Normandie, Direc- 
tor, Division of Live Stock Disease Control. 
Mr. Mark Galusha, Secretary to Governor 
Saltonstall (former director of the above- 
named division ). 
Dr. Harry Pierce, Assistant~-Director, Divi- 
sion of Stock Disease Control. 

New Hampshire—Governor Robert O. Blood. 
Commissioner Andrew L. Felker. 
Dr. Robinson W. Smith, State Veterinarian 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


Vermont—Dr. David Walker, Exteiision Veteri- 


narian. 

Senator James Ryan, Chairman, Senate Ag- 
ricultural Committee. 

Mr. Russell Goring, Deputy Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

Representative Milo L. Porter, Chairman, 
House Agricultural Committee. 
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THEY SAY 


Defense Spurs Apprenticeship Program 


THE IMPETUS given to apprenticeship under the national 
defense program is reflected by a marked increase in 
the number of new apprenticeship systems reported 
during the past four months. The total of 578 in August 
1940 advanced to 750 by December—an increase of 172. 

The number of manufacturing plants that have either 
set up joint committees or whose indentures have been 
approved by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
as coming under its standards has advanced to 143 dur- 
ing the same period. 

In the metal trades interesting developments are un- 
der way in a number of localities. In Philadelphia, for 
example, progress is being made in developing a city- 
wide apprenticeship program. The brass, bronze, and 
steel-foundry employers have come together as an area- 
wide committee to consider apprenticeship standards for 
their industry, as have also the gray iron employers’ 
group and the International Molders Union . 

Labor Standards (January, 1941) 


Defense Film Unit 


THe OFFice oF PropUCTION MANAGEMENT has estab- 
lished a unit for the production of films telling the 
defense story. A program of shorts and short shorts (5- 
min. films) is headed by the release this month of 
Power for Defense, produced at T.V.A. by Arch 
Mercey. 

A distribution pool has been formed, in this connec- 
tion, for the release of Government defense films, and 
arrangements with exhibitors for wide theatrical show- 
ings have been made through Francis Harmon, co- 
ordinator for the Motion Picture Committee Cooperat- 
ing for National Defense. Defense pictures may be run 
in as many as 10,000 theatres. 

Power for Defense (10 min.), sponsored by the 
National Defense Advisory Commission (now O.P.M.) 
in cooperation with the T.V.A. concerns the power re- 
sources in the Tennessee Valley and how they are being 
used to run factories which are making various types of 
defense materials, arms, munitions, etc. The film shows 
the sources of power in seven dams, various sequences 
of defense production, and shipments going out to 
army posts and naval bases. 

Film News (January, 1941) 


Why Divide? 


For THE sake of our national unity we should return 
as quickly as possible to the system of completely free 
trade among states under which America attained its 
growth as the mightiest and most prosperous of nations. 
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A move toward the return was made earlier in the 
week when the Illinois Supreme Court invalidated g 
law that imposed a charge of $25 “for title investiga. 
tion” on automobiles purchased outside the state. 

The $25 fee was much less a charge for title investiga- 
tion than a tariff imposed by the State of Illinois on auto- 
mobiles purchased in other states. 

The state Supreme Court invalidated it on the very 
proper ground that it imposed an unwarranted burden 
upon interstate commerce. 

That same charge lies against all the horde of vicious 
and avaricious little state tariffs that the various states 
have set up, each with the object of clubbing down the 
commerce of other states for the benefit of its own. 

That is not a noble purpose, nor, leaving aside all 
consideration of morality and fair play for the moment, 
is it even a practical purpose. It defeats itself, because 
each state whose business is maced strikes back. 

Each advantage gained by such methods entails, there- 
fore, an inescapable retaliatory injury that cancels it out. 

Chicago ([llinois) Herald American 


Dig at Dairy Trade Barriers 


AN ARTICLE, “Wanted: More Milk,” appearing in the 
January issue of The Atlantic Monthly, predicts the 
coming of the day when artificial restrictions in the mar- 
keting of milk will be removed and when “milk from 
any section of the country can be sold anywhere within 
the forty-eight states.” 

“Unrestricted amounts of milk then will flow into our 
big city markets,” Robert A. Wilkinson, the author, de- 
clares. 

“Where there long has been a pronounced under- 
consumption of one of the most perfect of foods, there 
will be an abundance at reasonable retail prices,” he 
adds. “The dairymen of Oshkosh, Keokuk, and Mankato 
will have their day. And so will the consumers.” 

Dairymen on farms nearer the large consuming areas 
prevailed upon city health boards to limit the number 
of farms they would inspect and license to sell milk in 
the cities, Wilkinson states, in a critical review of local, 
state and federal regulatory controls now in effect in the 
dairy industry. 

“It is obvious that the farmers of our great dairy 
states, far removed from a wealth of big city markets, 
are the victims of these arbitrary restrictions,” the ar- 
ticle states. 

The Council of State Governments, the U. S. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Interstate Trade Barriers 
and Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, are 
named as leaders in a war on artificial prices and re- 
straints of free competitive trade. 

Chicago (lilinois) Dairy Produce 
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Veto Powers of the Governors 


Days After Which Bill Days After 
Becomes Law Unless Adjourn- 
Vetoed, (Sundays ment After 
STATE -——Excepted) —_, 
Before After is Dead 
Adjourn- Adjourn- Unless 
ment ment Approved 
ALABAMA 6 
ARIZONA 5 10 
ARKANSAS 5 20 
CALIFORNIA 1 30 
COLORADO 30! 
CONNECTICUT 5 15! 
DELAWARE 10 30! 
FLORIDA 5 10! 
GEORGIA 5 (*) 
IDAHO 5 10 
ILLINOIS 10 10! 
INDIANA 3 5fh (*) 
IOWA 
KANSAS 3 
KENTUCKY 10 10! 
LOUISIANA 10! 10 
MAINE 5 (») 
MARYLAND 6 
MASSACHUSETTS 5 
MICHIGAN 10 5 
MINNESOTA 3 af 
MISSISSIPPI 5 (") 
MISSOURI 10! 10 
MONTANA 5 15 
NEBRASKA 5 5! 
NEVADA 5 10 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 5 (‘) 
NEW JERSEY 5 & 
NEW MEXICO 3 6m" 
NEW YORK 10 30! 
NORTH CAROLINA’ (P) (P) 
NORTH DAKOTA 3 15! 
OHIO 10 10! 
OKLAHOMA 5 15! 
OREGON 5 20 
PENNSYLVANIA 10! 30! 
RHODE ISLAND 6 10! 
SOUTH CAROLINA 3 (») 
SOUTH DAKOTA 3 10! 
TENNESSEE 5 (') 
TEXAS 10 20! 
UTAH 5 10 
VERMONT 5 (4) 
VIRGINIA 5 10! 
WASHINGTON 5 10 
WEST VIRGINIA 5 5! 
WISCONSIN 6 6 
WYOMING 3 15! 


which Bill Item Veto 


Bill returned to house of origin with objections, except in Georgia, where the 


governor need not state his objections, and in Kansas, where all bills are 


a 


returned to the House of Representatives. 


' Bill passed in one session becomes law if not returned within two days 


(Maine and Mississippi 3 days) after reconrening of legislature. 

No provision for initiative or referendum in state. 

No veto on questions of election within the legislature. 

Proposed amendments to the state constitution. 

Sundays not excepted. 

No provision for initiative in state. 

Bill becomes law if filed unsigned with secretary of state within 5 days 
after adjournment. 

(rovernor must act either for or against bill within 30 days after adjourn- 
ment, 


Constitution Prohibits 
-— Governor from Vetoing: —, 
on Appro- Votes Required in House Miscel- 
priation’ and Senate to Pass Bills Initiated Referred laneous 
Bills on Items Over Veto* Measures Measures Measures 


Majority elected (°) (°) (4)(°) 

* Majority elected * * 

* Two-thirds elected * * 

Majority elected (°) 

Three-fifths elected (°) 

* Two-thirds present (") (°) 

* Two-thirds elected (®) (4) 

: Two-thirds present 

* Two-thirds elected (°) 

Majority elected (°) (°) 
Two-thirds elected ae 

Two-thirds elected (°) (°) (*) 

* Majority elected 

* Two-thirds elected (°) ()(*) 

* Two-thirds elected 

Three-fifths elected (*) (°) 

* Two-thirds elected 

Two-thirds elected (°) (°) 

* Two-thirds elected (°) 

Two-thirds elected (*) 

* Two-thirds present * 

© Three-fifths elected 
Two-thirds elected * 
Two-thirds elected (°) (°) 

Majority elected (°) (°) 

Two-thirds present (*) 

* Two-thirds elected (®) 

(°) (°) 

* Two-thirds elected 

+ Three-fifths elected 

* Two-thirds elected 

* Two-thirds present 

Two-thirds elected (°) (°) 

* Two-thirds present (°) (°) 
Two-thirds elected (°) 
Two-thirds present 

Majority elected 

* Two-thirds present (°) (°) 

* Two-thirds elected 
Two-thirds present (*) (°) 

‘Two-thirds present * (") 
Majority elected (°) (*) 

Two-thirds present (°) 

Two-thirds elected (°) (°) () 


Questions affecting the prerogatives and duties of the legislature. 

Within 10 days after presentation to the governor, regardless of how long 

after adjournment this may be. 

No bill may be approved when the legislature is not in session, 

Governor must file his objections irith secretary of state. 

After delivery to governor. 

Governor has no veto. 

Immediately upon ratification, unless otherwise specified in the particular 
all. 


Including majority elected. 
Resolutions. 
Budget bills. 
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